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“PEACE. ‘AND NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION 


Two themes dominated all others Furtilg the 
Christmas holidays and will doubtless remain the 


One during the holidays 
was the play given by Moscow to Stalin’s answers 


preoccupation of all people in the Far East during to the questions put to him by the diplomatic cor- 


the New Year. 


tion. Even in China there is a ‘sharpened aware- 
ness of the fact that peace and five year plans’ £0 
together, and that without peace in Korea the 


tide of National Construction about which there 


has been so much talk in that country will be great- 
‘ly retarded. It must make second thoughts over 
the rejection of the Indian ‘plan even among the 
Government leaders all the more poignant. ; 


Among the people generally it doubtiess o> 


| pened both criticism and the natural disappoint- 


ment. These feelings are probably tinged with 
_ bitterness because of the gerieral suspicion, shared 


by many in China as well as by most of the free 


world, that Mr. Vyshinsky deliberately forced the 
issue while Peking was ‘still sharply divided and 
, hesitant about what should be done. And though 
the “peace leaders” fled from Peking to Vienna 
almost as soon as Vyshinsky had spoken; the pro- 
ceedings at that so-called peace conference can 
hardly have raised the drooping spirits of the Chin- 
ese people. 

own desires, 
war in Korea, and even the Communists themselves 
must realise that the only harvest. to be reaped 


ftom its prolongation will be frustration and futili- 
ty. Peace in Korea would help to generate a great 


wave of enthusiasm. for the plans of national. con- 
struction. Continued warfare can a 


There can be little doubt. about their 
They -are ‘longing for an end to the 


They are Peace and -Reconstruc- -respondent of ‘one ‘of America’s. greatest, papers. 
tion;<or ‘in the case of India and China, Construc- 


Whenever experimenters at their’ fadio set by the 
fireside hit upon a Moscow wave-length, they would 
encounter these answers on every English trans- 
mission, and perhaps in other languages also. 
Stalin said nothing that he has not‘ said over and 
over again, but the extraordinary way in which 
this was ‘‘plugged” suggested an acute conscious- 
ness of the ground lost to Soviet propaganda’ in 
Asia by the rejection of the Indian plan. One 
might ‘wish it also. implied something more than 
an anxiety. to recover lost propaganda ground— 


- sincere second thoughts and a readiness to take up 


the issue again where it was so fatefully dropped. 


_ The effect of the Soviet attitude has been felt 
nowhere more intensely than in India, all the more 
so since Indians had been so sedulously cultivating 


-China’s goodwill and friendship. Lyrics by the © 


fellow-travellers and peace-fighters on the Chinese 
Paradise exceeded in colour even the panegyrics of 
the liberals who paid pilgrimages to the Soviet | 
Union in the very early days of the revolution. 


An Indian journalist who stayed in China for a . 
“month surpassed most, of his comrades in his 


‘fervour. 


. Peking Radio, “One often feels that China, the tradi 
- tional land of magic, is now intent on’ ‘showing to t 
‘world the new magic, the people’s magic, the magic 
‘of the people’ $ prowess. That indeed is the true magic — 
'--) which is different:from me magic that produces rabbits 
from, out of avhat.. The new heaven that they 
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are for themselv here on this earth can be, said his Ggyerpmient greatlysappreciated 


ry<for heir great: hospitalit 
sure a little 


who carry a message of peate and d friendship and good- 
will among all men.” 


‘Another Indian “ peace” delegate, ' Mr. 


, but. I am 


ore..ef their’ nto ‘it for 


da Silva, stressed the ‘‘affability, hospitality and ~ 


tiumanity” of the Chinese people;*and said that 


wherever went they were greeted by'the people” 


of China. ‘like prodigal , sons who have come back 


to their. homes,” Propaganda had be China is. 
a totalitarian State: 


is a. it the dictatorship for enemies 
of. ee: eountry but,.,demoeracy for the people. . 
peopleof China are-united as; one man for the piknsen: 
ment: life in. all its aspects. This. unity can work 
wonders. -It can move::mourtitains and harness -rivers;* 
and change nature itself: Freedom can.come .to man 
-- when he-has.conquered nature... China is.strong and . 


increases. 
peace.” 


And this strength is not war 


butes affords a good idea of the sharp repercus- 


sions that’ ‘must’: have: ‘occurred among’ the 


‘fellow-travellers in India over the rejection’ of the 
Indian plan. Both in China and in- India a deep 
revulsion is ° ‘inévitable: Sooner or later against the 


‘The-- 
is hardly likely that either’Peking or 


is gaining strength as the days pass by and production — 


| the urgent. of, deeds rather than mere | 
The fervour of these aiid thowery 


endléss round of ““‘peacé talks” ‘which get nowhere | 


but’ are merély ‘designed’ to foster 
policies tather than to establish peace. 


‘The. contrast between the endless. spate. of 
words in the peace campaign and.the paucity of 
deeds is too. obvious to be overlooked, It was not 
wholly ignored even at the Asian and Pacific. con- 
ference called.by the Communists in Peking in the 


autumn, but criticism was even more pointed at 


Vienna, . by which time. the entire issue had cry- 
stallised in the sharpest, and clearest, way. Indeed 


even the last-minute attempt by the Soviet delega- | 


tion to exploit the suppression of a revolt in a 
prisoners’ camp off South Korea hit back like a 
boomerang, as the exchange between M. Gromyko 
and the Indian delegate Mr. Krishna Menon showed. 
‘The Soviet spokesman bitterly criticized India’s re- 
solution, which was passed by 54 to-five, the minori- 
_ ty being the.Soviet Union and its satellites: He 

said it was ‘‘rubber-stamped” by the Assembly's 
Political Conimittee’ on orders from the U.S. ‘‘‘It 
would require‘a very large one to stamp us,” quietly 
--yetorted closest’ confidante. “That 
resolution was an endeavour to obtain peace in 
Korea. I-am sure that: everyone will: feel that, if 
the effect had been achieved ‘now, there would have 
been no prisoner of war camps and no riots. The 
ending of the war is the way to end the treatment 
of the prisoners.of war, whether:-or not: the facts 
alleged (by’ Gromyko) ‘are true.” The Indian de- 


t resolution retéived in the U.N. 


Governments 


“We still hope that on these ‘Goy- 
‘ernments. will appreciate that the proposals contained 
in the resolution are fair and just, and are , based 
essentially on’“%the, Geneva Convention and on™ Inter- 
Law, and are not opposed in any ‘Way ‘to ‘the 
“basic ‘principles they themselves; have’ put forward on 
earlier ‘Occasions. The. resolution jis not.a mandate. It 


‘that, the’ Chiriesé 


is an. honest attempt..to find a ‘solution: of: a problem 


“which is endangering the entire peace of the world 


misery to. the people of ‘Korea.’ 


aan broadcast this earnest appeal. Nor, on the 
other. hand, is it:certain that they were able to keep 
. their. peoples ignorant. of it. _Perhaps the men who 
‘determine the policies of both countries will think 
again before the Spring comes round and with it 


words. 


The. fact. that the initintive in this. latest in- 


terchange of views with Moscow came from a lead- 
ing staff member of the New York Times dis- 
sociates it from what might otherwise have been 
a suspicious connection with the Vienna “Congress 


of the Peoples for Peace,” with its echo of the — 


‘constant clamour of the Kremlin. for a Five Power 
Conference. 
see in Stalin’s replies little more than an effort 
to ‘exploit the opening to regain some of the im- 
mense amount of ground lost in the latest events 
at the U.N., which the sudden use by M. Gromyko 
of the latest prison camp did nothing to retrieve, 
it was altogether too obviously a put-up job. 


“Time is passing. Moscow cannot go .on for 


ever making a shuttlecock of the world desire for 


peace. In the tactical battle it has lost. The in- 
ternational | soil is. less favourable for the seeds 
sown at Vienna than it was after the conference 
in Peking in the autumn. More and more there 
is a demand for deeds instead of words. If this 
exchange is to. develop it will be necessary for 
Stalin to take up Mr. John Foster Dulles’ challenge 


and to frame ‘‘concrete proposals” for. .considera-: 


tion by the new American Administration and tle 
other leaders of the free world. We do well to be 


sceptical when the Communists in the satellite 


lands at the approach of the festival were purging 
Christmas of Christianity and even of its good 
cheer, giving .it pagan names, and in some cases 
even obliterating the very, name of. Christmas. 


Moscow. bears: a ‘very grave responsibility bes 
the ‘‘péoples ofthe world” in: spurning the 


honourable and- just; Indian~plan. -“Many Chinese 


,and; the,-continuation of which has utmost Tuin 


“and ~Soviet 
“had been: to Indian | 


Even so, many. will be disposed to ~ 
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in 1948. 
| hectares of farmland, of which only 29 are mechanised 
_ with a total caltivated area of more than 20,000 hectares. 


will be convinced that it was chiefly designed to. 


prevent any accommodation between China and the 
free world before the Kremlin itself had achieved 
this. They realise well enough how difficult it 
was for Chinese: diplomacy at a time when Liu 
Shao-chi and the Minister of Trade were still 
locked in their hard bargaining in Moscow. Mean- 


while Britain and the United States are to begin 
the New Year with an informal meeting between 
the President-elect: and ‘Mr. Churchill, at which 


the principles. will no doubt be laid on secure 
foundations for their future co-operation in peace 
and construction and in: resistance to aggression: 
There is a general feeling that out of this accord 


will come,great plans and new hopes for the coming 


year. Peace, alas, has been pushed aside once 
more by the Kremlin, but by midsummer in 1953 a 
doubly chastened mood in the Communist camp 
may produce another opportunity for peace, and 
with better 


REFORM AND COLLECTIVIZATION IN CHINA 


The official Ohinese’ Communist news agency ad- 
mitted that the land reform programme isa means to the 
end of adopting the Soviet collectivization system, and 


that the 52 large collective farms already, ,set up are 
designed to provide the necessary experimental basis, 


The State farms established in the North-east pro- 
vinces of China are largely for training purposes. The 


intention evidently is to send them out to direct agri- 


cultural production co-operatives when enough of the 


“mutual aid teams have graduated into the higher category. 


Some 2,300 tractor drivers are among those already trained. 
The Party workers called a State Farm Conference re- 
cently at which it was stated that much experience had 
‘been gained in the management of State farms as well 


The official news agency says, significantly, that “the 
superiority of mechanised farming has begun to impress 
peasants with the benefits of collectivised agriculture. Yet 
the average output was not more than six per cent. higher 


‘than the average for the entire area, and since upkeep and 


Operating costs must be much higher than on farms depend- 


ing wholly on manual labour, these farms must still be' 
uneconomic. 


' However, it is stated that. production 
costs are to be cut by about one-quarter and higher pro- 
duction targets are being set up, such as 1,300 kilos of 


wheat, 1,400 kilos of soya beans, and 3,000 kilos of rice 


per hectate, More of these. State farms: are to be esta- 
blished. 

The first State . datrik were set up in the Northeast” 
There are now 545 State farms covering 189,000 


Of all these’ State farms, 450 specialise in cereals, 28 in 


- animal breeding, 37 in horticulture, and the rest in indus- 


trial crops. They are spread all over the North-east, and all 
but 12 counties and municipalities have at least one of 
them. They now possess nearly 600 tractors, 252 combines, 
152 automobiles, 25,000 plough animals, 5, 000 carts, 18,000 


farm tools, 5, 000 large-horned battle, 30 sheep, 
livestock and fowl. 


The official organ in Hankow, the 


. Chiang Jih Pao, claimed recently that, there are nearly. a mil- - 
labour mutual-aid groups in the. Central-South Region. An 
’ average of 15% of the peasants’ in rural villages have been 
- organized. The development of the mutual-aid co-operative 
movement 'fot-agricultural production has not been even, 
- and the total obviously disappoints the authorities. The 


as in the utilisation of mechanisation and that ‘steady — 
improvement had been made in farming methods. 


of mutual aid and co-operation. 


movement was Started, in this first in Honan, 


and and finally in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi Provinces. There are over 400,000 permanent 


-mutual-aid groups in Honan; over 210,000 of various pat- © 
terns in Hupeh; over: 100,000 in Hunan and Kiangsi; over 


70,000 in Kwangsi; and a mere 50,000 in Kwangtung. A 
large proportion of the groups was formed during the 
patriotic increase-production campaign in 1952 and so are 
in their infancy. Moreover, most of them are merely sea- 
sonal and do not go beyond the simple exchange of labour. 
Few keep records of individual contributions of labour or 


offer compensation for differences in contribution. Poor 
peasants and hired farm hands, on the whole, “lose out | 


in such mutual-aid organizations.” 


Permanent mutual-aid groups of fixed’ 
stitute about 10% of the total number. In Honan it is 
somewhat lafger. These permanent groups have been built 
up on the foundation of fully-developed seasonal or 
temporary mutual-aid groups. 


The agricultural producer co-operative is a higher form 


tion. of shares with land and unified management. . There 
are at present 147 co-operatives of this kind in Honan, 
which is an essentially “Northern” and wheat-growing pro- 


vince. There are only three in Hupeh and two in Kiangsi 
provinces. 


; Generally speaking, the mutual-aid organizations that 


have been formed on the principle of “self-acting and mutual 
benefit” have all been able to give timely attention to 
sowing of seeds and farming. They have been able to 
produce more grain than individual peasants. The group 
method in Honan saved one-third in labour while producing 
10% more than individuals. In the rural political move- 
ment the organizations have become a principal force. 


Many problems have arisen. To begin with, the official 


cadres did not have sufficient recognition and experience 


in leading the peasants to organise the groups, and the 
peasant masses themselves lacked personal experience of 


“such organization and understanding of the direction of 
« agricultural development. 


In the early stages: - therefore, 
defects and deviations of varying degrees were inevitable 


“There was either compulsory organization of mutual aid or 


complete waiving of leadership.” 


Quite a number of problems were also encountered 
during the production movement in the spring of 1952, 
when: mutual-aid organizations were developed with great 
effort. Investigations in Lingling Hsien and in the Chang- 
sha Special District in Hunan showed that only 10%. of the 
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Its feature is the subscrip- | 


| Obviously the movement has by no means as 
yet “reformed the countryside and the peasants,”’ 
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-mutual-aid 'groups . were really good. 


Half of them were 
basically good but required adjustments, 30% were not very 


good and required reform, while 10% were very unsatis- 


factory and required total reorganization. Thus a series 
of measures were instituted by local leading organizations 


solidate and improve themselves: Cadres themselves have 
at the same time gained a better appreciation of the methods 
of organizing mutual aid. They realize now that to lead 
the movement, they must know the ‘meaning of the move- 


ment and know its pattern of development, which is to _ 
proceed from representative examples to total development, 


from low to higher forms of ofganization. 


The conditions which the Communist organ lays down 
to ensure effective implementation of the mutual aid: policy 
are of interest. It says that the first requirement is (1) 
a good group leader and a number..of “backbones” con- 
sisting of poor peasants and hired farm hands; (2) The 
foundation of self-acting mutual benefit;-(3) ‘continuous 


. Improvement, according to the experiences of the peasants, 


prompt clearance of accounts, and gradual progress from 
mutual benefit to equitable exchange of labour; (4) con- 
tinuous productive improvements and increases of output 
of grain, and co-ordination with supplies and marketing 
co-operatives; and (5) democratic management and ideolo- 
gical education. 


| In spite of all the effort and saitatian. however, no 
great increase of production is reported. At a conference 


in Hankow to draw up an agricultural production plan, 
convened by the. Regional Department of Agriculture and 


Forestry, and attended by representatives of all the pro- 
vincial representatives concerned, 


they were expected to be better than in 1951: this in 
spite of the fact that “the broad masses of peasants have 


‘in political, economic, and technical aspects.” 
, contended that there are “boundless potentialities” for agri- 
cultural production owing to the man power available, and a 


_, Programme of production was laid down in detail according- 
and rural cadres: to readjust the mutual-aid organizations. 


The result is that’ most of them have been able to con- _ food crops. 


it was estimated that 
- output of grain in the region would not be more than 10% . 


above 1951 and the increase in other crops still less, though ) 


what it a ek to be already. 
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successively | obtained: help: from the People’s. Government 
However, it is 


‘ly.. Industrial crops are to: be regarded as secondary to 
Work: is to be’ continued*in the water..con- 
servancy and other measures to prevent flood and to irrigate 
large areas of arid land on the basis ofa five-year plan in 
five of the provinces, south of the Yangtze. ! 


| The mutual-aid and are re- 
quired to develop to such an extent that the majority of 
the peasants are to be roped in within that period. Mea- 
sures were also determined to improve farm tools and seeds, 


promote deep ploughing and dense planting, fully to utilise 


__ ‘the soil; absorb the “advanced; experiences’ of the Soviet 


Union to improve the soil and implement the rotation system, 
raise draught animals, and use fertilizer rationally. Further- 


more, the peasants are to be called upon: to develop “three 
great movements” for: water conservancy, extermination -of 
insect pests, and accumulation of fertiliser, on the principle 


that an ounce of prevention is worth a ton of cure. Indeed 
the peasants are soon to learn, if they have not done so 


already, that the Communist blessings are not descending 
from*Heaven but have to be earned. 


In addition to all these 
things they have to do which have already been mentioned, 


they have to do a great many other things, including the 


discarding of their “conservative ideology” and their old 
habits of' “idleness in “winter.” It is true ‘that the rural 


cadres are similarly called upon to show the way, thorough- 
ly to carry out the directive and policies, fully develop the 
peasants’ “positiveness in production,’ and pledge them- 


selves to accomplish the tasks set them. But in the end 
it all depends on the broad backs of the peasants—and 
certainly a lot-can be got out of them, provided the State 


doesn’t take an inordinate amount of their crops or other — 


gains in taxation. Actually taxation is sae i a double 
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PLANNIN G FROM THE ELBE TO THE PACIFIC” 


= eont lengthy and ‘much publicised article in the 


“Bolshevik” (a fortnightly paper for intellectuals) 


was that after the last. war ‘‘the single all- 


embracing world market disintegrated, so that now 
we have two parallel world markets.” Soviet 
economists, bound to follow their leader and com- 
‘ment on the ‘‘new” thesis, have been reluctant to 


_ disclose full facts about the situation of the Soviet 


controlled market—for these facts are largely state 
secrets. One could not expect the curtain to be 


~~ Jifted, but at least a veil has been raised. From 

~ what they wrote, from what was said at the All- 
Union’ Congress in October, or the Moscow economic 
conference in April, through -a close scrutiny of 
other sources, it is now possible to sketch at least © 


a tentative: picture of tite economic Sorreeratien of 
countries within the Soviet bloc: 


As a Soviet economist, dared to point out to 


Stalin, the disintegration of the old world.market 


is not an entirely new phenomenon, since it started 
with the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. Yet, un- 


doubtedly, the process was ‘hastened by the war 


against Hitler; the new “democratic” market now 
covers nearly one third of the world and its separa- 


tion from the rest is becoming increasingly rigid.. 
Indeed, a special study just published in Geneva 
by the ‘Economic Commission of Europe shows that 


the flow of goods between East and West has by 
now been reduced almost to a trickle. Trade with 
the East now accounts for less than three per cent 
of the turnover. of Western Europe and the latter— 


East Europe’s traditional outlet—takes now less 


than a fifth of Hast Eurépe’s total exports. It 


is among: themselves that these countries now nor- 
\mally trade, and for the average member of the 


Soviet bloc the share of: its partners in the total 


trade turnover has risen to about three quarters. 
_ Thus, while East-West trade is steadily declining, 
' exchanges between the members of the Soviet bloc 
shave—according to the Soviet vice-premier A. I. 


Mikoyan—more’than trebled between 1948 and 1952. 
-\ The year 1948 is a convenient starting point 


- as it marked the final break between free Europe 
--and Soviet Europe and a réversal of Moscow’s - 
- policy towards its satellites. The launching of the 


Marshall Plan showed that the western powers 


would not let Europe collapse. The Russians 


realised that the post-war period of fluidity was 


: ended in Europe, that. the..positions of the rival 


camps had solidified and the cold war had become 


.. positional. Hence they switched over from dis- 


mantling the industries of occupied ‘countries to 
consolidation of their sphere of influence. --Their 
counter the Marshall Plan was to set. up in 


January 1949, the Council of. Mutual Aid 


to the economic trade 


of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 


ginal members, and in the next year they were 
joined by Eastern Germany. The admission into 
the partnership of this country, which had been | 


the chief source of Soviet RPPaTEnOR was a clear 
sign of a new phase. 


Russia is, obviously, the senior partner in the 
organisation. It decides the targets to be set, con+ 
trols their fulfilment and watches "over the export 
quotas. A. I. Mikoyan, the former Soviet minister 
of foreign trade, who had resigned his post at the 
time when the’ Council was béing set up, has ap- 
parently been entrusted with its leadership. 
Official propaganda claims that the USSR is also 
the chief supplier of credits and technical aid to - 
other members. There may be some truth in this 
boast, because it now pays Russia to expand rapid- 
ly the economy of the countries within its orbit. 
After the war Russia had shown that it could be 
quite ruthless in the policy of reparations. Its 
dismantling was thorough and extended from the 
Elbe to Manchuria. This policy was dictated by 


‘the extent of Russia’s war damage and the resulting 


poverty; a mood of revenge and envy; the belief 


‘that the territorial division of Europe would be 


only temporary. It certainly paid economic divi- 
dends—speeding up Soviet recovery—though these _ 
were probably outweighed by the political damage 
done by it. Anyhow, once the Russians decided 
that the new demarcation line was as good as per- 
manent, they ceased to think in terms of immediate 
advantage. One does not destroy countries which: 


‘ones intends to integrate and absorb. Stalin de- 
eided that he could ‘“‘build socialism” up to the 


Elbe. 

Those who expected Russia to use its new 
conquests merely as suppliers of foodstuffs and 
raw materials were quickly proved wrong. From 
1950. onwards the already rapid planned tempo of 


-§jndustrialisation in Hungary, Czechoslovakia’ or 


Poland was speeded up still further and an even 
greater stress was laid on developing heavy in- 
dustry... - Indeed, the industrial revolution is being 
carried out’ in these countries at such-a break-neck 
speed and so much on the Soviet model that these 
countries have been suffering severe compe of 
foodstuffs and consumer goods.~ 


The stepping up of targets has basa accom- 


panied by a planned division of labour between 


countries. The Kast European economies were not — 


complementary in the past; they are now to be > 


made so by specialisation. For example, although 
engineering is to be developed in the whole area, 


different countries are to put the emphasis" ) 


different: branches. ‘Thus, “Czechoslovakia is to 
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concentrate on heavy engineering. Eastern Ger- 
many will also concentrate on heavy engineering, 
with particular stress on electrical equipment and 


also on precision instruments. Hungary is tov.” 


specialise in light engineering, while Poland, the - 


chief coal supplier, gets almost the ‘monopoly in 


ports are Polish coal, Czech heavy engineering pro- 
ducts, German. electrical equipment:‘and precision - 


Among consumer 


producing railway equipment. | 
The great mystery in the work of the Council 


ticestook about three quarters of China’s exports 
and sent two thirds of its Nor was this 


is the .price other members must pay for Russian 


“leadership.” The secrecy surrounding price rela- 


tions in the trade with the Soviet Union prevents 


any comparisons with the level ‘prevailing on‘ the 


non-Soviet market. The apologists ofthe Council 
claim that Russia, even if it extracts from the - 
satellites more than it gives them, has- helped these 
countries—through an exported social revolution— 


to speed up their tempo of. production, and Russia’ 
takes only ‘a slice of the growing national cake. 


True, the official statistics of these countries boast 
of annual increases in their national incomes: of 


about 20 pér. cent. Yet, how much of finds its 


way across the Soviet border still vany- 


body’s guess. 


the other hand, the range of 


entering this trade -is, ‘known. ‘Russia’s ehief im- 


instruments and Rumanian oil, 


goods are shoes from Czechoslovakia, textiles from’ 


Poland and Czechoslovakia, some: foodstuffs from 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


—in case of emergency—pig iron for East Germany 
and some specialised plant equipment. Already in 


1949 two thirds of Soviet trade was “with other 


gountries within its bloc. - The proportion has now — 
risen to about three. quarters of a ‘total trade turn- 
over, which—it is claimed—is now ‘three times 


higher than before the:-war: Generally trade is now 


facilitated by long-term agreements which enable | 


import and export figures to be dovetailed with 
the national production plans. — 


they planned an average increase in the volume 


_ of exchange of between 50 and 60 per cent. 


In 1950 trade pacts 
were signed between the Soviet Union and other 


members for periods varying from A to 6 years; — 


| The machinery of the Council was already 
working when was the 


; 


“HOW, THE sovier ECONOMIC SYSTEM WORK? 


Economists from Britain attended the 
economi¢ conference ‘in Moscow last April. had an untsual 


opportunity to meet ‘their opposite numbers in the U:S.SAR. | 


I was able to take advantage of this opportunity .and had 
many discussions with Soviet economists. I»-should have 
liked also to talk with some of the officials of Gosplan— 
the State Planning Department—but my. efforts to. arrange 


this were unsuccessful. My conversations about economic — 
“problems with Soviet were a. deal 


ineredsing” Share due merely to 


1950 was ‘equal to the 1936 level, that it was exceed- 


in the current year. 


tungsten and antimony, silk and bristles have been 
‘added~ to the’ Coun¢il’s lists, of imports. and 
exports. In’ 


““meénts,: machinery and équipment in quantities de- : 


‘Mao. 


of “socialism in one coun 
“at the head of:a gigantic. experiment in planning ~ 


_ process, 
one another. 
to the pre-war pattern of trade between East and. 


Eastern Europe may steep up its westward exports | 


needs. - 


sion. There may be some small future for. East- 
‘West trade in Hurope: but never again on 
terms... | 


thought important seemed hardly to have occurred to them. 


the planning of a great country but as rather academic, 
Very few of thenr-had any“first-hand acquaintance with the 


EASTER 
China, if not nominally a member, has 


by: now become at, least-a Close associate. Such a 
development was to be expected after the victory 


alliance. 


of. the Chinese revolution. . The. process was; ‘hhow- 
‘ever, precipitated by the Korean War. Last year 
~ the Soviet bloc already—according to official statis- | 


a dwindling turn- 


over. It is claimed that the volume of trade-in 


ed in 1951 and that it should be much greater still 
“Thus, soya beans, eggs, tea, 


exchange the bloc will supply arma- 
termined by ‘Stalin, oT bargained for between: bim 


Thus Stalin the. ““Gsolationist 
fe ‘finds himself now 


from the Elbe to: Vladivostok, and possibly 
Peking. In Communist Europe the system is al- 


West. wotld like to buy—disappear in: the 
The various plans are geared. to 


“In these circumstances a return 


West is virtually impossible. ‘At intervals, when | 
the political tension may be somewhat relaxed, 


of coal or grain, thus alleviating somewhat Western 
Europe’s dollar shortage. In exchange it would 
buy machinery and equipment which it still badly ~ 
But the new general pattern of trade has. 
come to stay. The Council of Mutual Economic 
Aid canbe swept away only by war or it may be 
scrapped if its functions are taken over by the 
Gosplan,: Moscow’s own Central Planning Commis- 


é 
‘than I had hoped. ‘The. ‘that 
They struck-‘me not ‘as mén with practical experience of 
work of western economists in the past ‘half century. 


One..thing that I .was anxious te discuss was how 
ital expenditure was controlled. -What discretion was 


| 


ready closely knit and the plans integrated. Policy | 
decisions: made in the Kremlin are being translated 
Into national targets by planners of nine nations. 
The economic structure of Eastern Europe. is_ 
‘rapidly charging. The large: pre-war surpluses 


of foodstuffs and raw materials—which the. 
In exchange, 


Russia exports. raw cotton, non-ferous metals, grain” 


toyed the or the ‘and what had 
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Something’ had to ‘give’ if there: was a muddle. 
capitalism, 
under the’ five-year plan?’ 


be at the Could a. ‘town de cide 
over from. ‘trams. to. trolley-buses. without. securing the agree- 
ment: of Gosplan? . Could .a. ‘factory expand. ‘its. premises, 
out, of.accumulated funds and. perhaps with its.own labour, 
without getting the -capital. expenditure. included in ‘the five- 
year. plan? “How was. the, finance. of. the programme. of 


eapital expenditure co-ordinated- with ‘other elements in the 


‘plan?. Second, what. of. consumption? , Were family. budgets 
colleeted and. trends... in. consumption. analysed or. were 
Gallup’ polls undertaken to test consumer preferences? Was 
production ‘tailored to. the consumers’ ‘requirements or were 
those requirements ‘squeezed into the shape of current 
output by price changes, shop shortages, and so on? Final- 
ly;- how rigid was the five-year plan? How often: did it 
alter and how was it altered? Who took the initiative in 
altering it? -Who took the :knock ‘if:things went wrong? 
Under 
it was employment that. suffered; what. -was ‘it 
if we were. to told that 
there «never ‘was a muddle, we should know that there was 
in effect no’ plan either; economic planning. being in practice 


an endless battle ‘with change and: the muddle arises 


Questions ‘of this* sort; phased: however con- 


crete—or abstract—were ‘generally met either with a cir- 
cumstantial, textbook account of planning procedure or with 


slogans. The first might do service in the lecture room 


but it smacked too much of ceremony and too little of the 


real thing for an old hand at the game to’ be much impressed. 


~The slogans were equally ‘uninformative but were sooner 


taken into account’, 


One question. which we. on. ‘several occasions. 
- eoncerned the Soviet turn-over tax, which is not unlike 


available. 


exhausted. Three recurred: ‘it’s planned’ (or ‘it’s in the 


plan’) ; ‘this is a be ; and is 


our purchase: tax and brings in over half the revenu: of 
the government. We tried to find out. whether the. turn- 
over tax was raised if an article became scarce or. was 
reduced‘ in order to help to clear-a:surplus. We: took the 
example of television sets, and asked ‘whether it was. the 
practice with ‘such a new commodity to begin by charging a 
high price, lowering it gradually: as larger supplies became 
‘We were assured that scarcity would not be 
allowed to affect prices: in this way, ané@ that to begin by 


. charging a high price would mean that television sets. were 


‘beyond the means“of the average working man’. In point 


of fact television sets were at first marketed: at 4,000 roubles. 
They had a‘small.'sereen and were technically not: a parti- 
cularly ‘good job. They proved ‘unsaleable: and stocks ac- 
cumulated ‘in ‘the shops. “The price was subsequently re- | 
“duced, first. to 3,000 and then to 2,000 roubles. 


At 2,000 
roubles: télévision’ sets went ‘under the counter’. : Neverthe- 
less, the price was lowered to 1,000 roubles-and the shortage 
increased. I find it difficult to reconcile these facts with the 
account, given to us. , This appéared to postulate a fairly 
fixed price for a new ‘commodity, with a queue forming at 
that, price and. being gradually worked off. cut doubt “the 


‘queue. exists now; but there was none earlie? on : 


[+gradually. came to the conclusion that it was. useless 


-the administrator. 


_ to go-to the economists for an account of what was going 


‘on: their-job was, to preach the theory of the matter; to 


be Stalin’s hot-gospellers, to say. what. was ‘supposed 


happen, not :what.did in fact happen. Their. concern was 
with. general strategy, not. with the tactics ,and methods of 
Their minds were:.riveted, as often 
happens .in social philosophy, to the stiff models by . which 


“past. thinkers-demonstrated how the: world.goes round. In 


justice to.the Soviet. economists, I should add that a collec- 
tion of British academic economists might. have done little 
better if. cross-examined on the British pro- 


‘so on. 


Manoeuvre to keep down the‘prite of consumer goods. 


‘ T 


gramme, ithport, liceniing’ urchase -tax,. and so forth,. But 
they. would, I think, have Em, more quick to recognise. that 
the only. satisfactory and. meaningful answers .must be in. 
terms of _practices which were 


myself ‘obliged to fall back largely on my own ex- 
perience ‘and observation. The driving force behind econo- 
mic planning in any. country is usually ‘the pressure of 
government demand, sometimes arising out of war require- 
ments, sometimes out of heavy capital expenditure. _ This 
préssure, steadily ‘exerted, eventually gives rise to ‘inflation; : 
but the inflation can be ‘held in check by various devices, 
such as taxation, rationing, licensing, queues, overcrowding, 
“At the same time, bottlenecks come into 
existencé. These threaten to disorganise production, distort 


the price’ structure, and to delay the completion of key 
projects. ‘The government is, therefore obliged ‘to institute 


controls pver the scarce items, in¢luding labour and materials, 
as. well as: manufactured cothponents. Gradually the ‘plan- 
ning’. that started in one séctor of the economy spreads to 
others. and the economic: ‘system becomes: co-ordinated less 
and less: through the market and more and more through 
the controls. ‘The ‘controls are’ faced, however, with the 
double problem. of keeping -in step ‘with one another and of 
adapting their plans to the vicissitudes of unforeseen events: 
in’ Britain, for example, a change in the terms of trade with 
foreign countries; ih Russia an opening of the price scissors 
due. to a: bad harvest. This is the central problem of 
economic planning; and although Russian experience of it 
may be more than twice as long:as ours and has (to say 
the least) diverged considerably. from ours; we are: not 


altogether. lacking in understanding of the kind of difficulti 
they are likely to meet... 


In however, there are some ‘differ- 


ences in the way in which the pressure of demand is con- 


trolled. The ‘first, and major, difference lies in the role 
of wages. It is possible for the Soviet to hold wages fixed, 
irrespective of fluctuations in the cost of living, . and to 
strike a wage bargain every year that relates payment. to 
results. Given a rising level of output of consumer goods, 
the bargain need not be a hard one. At other times, when 
real wages have to be cut, a greater measure of compulsion 
enters and a great effort of propaganda is needed if the 
planned. level of industrial production is to. be reached. 


: Putting | such a situation on one side, the Soviet authorities 


can afford to ignore any tendency to inflation from. the 
side of wages as opposed - to the side of demand. They 
can, therefore, allow demand to press on supply to a degree 
that would be highly in except 


in wartime, 


A second differance: arising of this, ig that the 
Soviet authorities can maintain an -inflationary pressure’ on 
production through heavy government spending and yet 
How 
far this price level‘has in fact‘fallen. over the past few years 
we do not know because there are no published. index 
numbers. All that can be said is’ that the Sdviet Govern- 
ment has made a number of substantial reductions, mainly © 
in: food> priees, im each ‘successive spring sinee the ciirrency 
reform. : It would not be inconsistent with the recovery 
of agricultural production,-the rapid expansion in industrial 


~ Qutput,. and the comparative stability of money wages, to 


suppose that prices were moving gradually downwards in 
order. to: let the larger flow of consumér goods’ find a market. 
Steady wages and falling prices would also ‘be not inconsis-_ - 
tent. with.the ‘bourgeois thinking’ of many western’’econo- 
mists;.and they would be in exact.accord with the economic _ 


philosophy of the late Sir Stafford Cripps, 
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' @re ‘subordinate to administrative controls, 
where the needs of the consumer take second place to . 
those of the government. I should be inclined: to suppose 


¢ 


lies in the reliance on ‘planning from the centre the ‘instiuctive. 
og programmes of the main factories. It is difficult _ 


_ to be certain how far Soviet techniques differ in this respect 
from those that we used in the war, or from those employed | 
now by the nationalised industries. It would appear that — 


_ the Budget plays a subsidiary part in Soviet planning as 


it did here during the war years, and that financial controls 


that the key to an understanding of Soviet economic planning 


ee, lies in its association with industrialisation on the one. hand. 


and inflationary pressure on the other: it-functions through 


_» the tapping of a large reservoir of agricultural labour, its 


canalisation. into a limited sector..of industry. which the 


government is determined to expand, and the absence of - 
any market limitations to production ‘ ‘in other sectors. 


Perhaps that ‘is something of an over simplification; but it 


A appears: to me to contain the gist of the matter. 


Where there is inflationary pressure there are usually 
shop shortages. In Moscow, however, this symptom was not 
prominent and queues were comparatively rare. Food was 
abundant and unrationed. Even the price-cut that came 
into force on April 1 did not seem to have created any 
significant shortages, although it was said to have brought 
about a perceptible increase in spending. On the other 
hand, good clothes were scarce and dear and queues formed 
readily wherever they were put on sale. There were also 


shortages of durable ‘goods, such as watches and motor- 
cars, 


-~ A second’ symptom of inflation, under 


: ning’ is hoarding. Wherever factories are held to a rigid 


programme they will hoard everything they can—labour, 


_ materials, and even finished goods—to be able to guarantee 


delivery to schedule. A Russian engineer to whom I put — 


this point was scandalised, and indignantly denied that Soviet 


factories hoarded anything. ‘But from other sources I 
gathered that the inference was, in fact, well-founded. The 
Chinese delegates to the conference made no~bones about 
their own drive against hoarding of materials. They agreed 


“that there was a constant tug-of-war between the central - 


departments, battling with shortages, and the factories, 


.determinéd- to hold as large a stock as possible in order to 
_ keep their production from being disorganised, Yet it need-— 
_ ed no first-hand corroboration to know that hoarding, either — 
of labour or of materials, goes on in Russia. 


How else 
could a factory beat its ownprogramme by twenty or 


even eighty per cent? And how else could a motor-car 
factory claim to change over to a@ new model without loss 


of production? 


Taxation in the U.S.S.R..serves ‘its classical purpose 
of raising funds to meet the needs of government and is 


not complicated, as in Britain, by egalitarian sentiment. 
“The government does not seek to reduce class differences, 
‘Since in theory there,are none. 


Class is ‘conceived of«salely — 
in terms of the ownership of the means. of production, _ 


not. of wealth or political power. There is no nonsense 
about regressive taxation; the turnover tax brings in over 


half ,the National revenue; There is concern that 


of six months, five per cent. ‘There are no death duties, no 
taxes on savings, no prohibitive levies on excess profits. One: 


is almost tempted to think that the Soviet economy in its 
attitude to profit and wealth is much nearer to nineteenth- 
century — than to. the twentieth-century welfare 


state. 


‘We asked the Soviet economists whether they were not 
afraid that inheritance Bive rae: a new 
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class. This amused them and their answers were 


use inherited wealth in order to relax or cease from work, 


saying that in’ the ‘Soviet Union everybody liked work too 


‘to want to “be ‘a parasite. They pointed out: that 
there could be no private ownership of the means of pro- 


duction and that there could therefore be no exploitation in 


‘the Marxist serise. 'We were reminded that currency. reform 


as is natural - and similar measures could ‘soon deal with a growth of 
“money or government bonds in- ‘the hands of private persons. 


We were naturally asked. many questions ourselves. 


“The younger-men-—the interpreters—generally. asked political 
‘questions: 


The professional economists asked about. Britain’s economic 
situation. 
interest in the British balance of payments and what Britain 
was likely to do, apart from import cuts, to improve it. Had 


devaluation been of any help? What about the export of - 
capital to the: tune of £700,000,000 to £800,000,000 since 


-the-end: of the war? . Would increased trade with the east 
solve Britain’s trade difficulties? 
question, I laid emphasis on the indirect gain to Britain 
from any extension in the area of trade both as a contribu- 
tion to relieving the pressure of dollar shortage and as a 
means. of softening the force of Japanese and German 
competition. I pointed out, howéver, that British trade with 


the east was relatively insignificant in amount. This sur- 


prised the Soviet economists, who appeared~to think that 
British trade with China, at least, was of considerable dimen- 
sions (instead of less than one per cent, of our total). 
_ Even when the meeting was over they reverted to the sub- 
ject, asking us to make sure that we had not formed a 
mistaken impression based on wrong figures, | 


Other questions put to us related to the control exercised 3 
a Britain over private’ enterprise and to the possibility of 
One Russian—a man of obvious intelli- 


reducing profits. 
‘gence and wide experience—interrupted me when I was 
‘discussing the problem of securing a satisfactory link be- 
tween the laboratory and the production line, to say. that 
under capitalism, economic development -was naturally con- 
trolled by private profit. He seemed a good deal surprised 


—and-it: was on@ of the few occasions on which I saw a . 


Soviet economist register real interest—when I told him 
that, on the average, fifteen shillings in the pound of the 
profits made by a firm in British industry went to the 
government, and that I should. be very happy to think 


that profit incentives now exercised, any real influence on 


the.-pace and direction of economic .development in. the 
United Kingdom. I suggested to him that British firms had 
far less‘ interest in the making of a large _— than had 
British Government, . | 


ees All those ‘to whom I spoke appeared to have a slat 


“for systematising economic and social forces far beyond the 


. limits of ordinary observation and to want, the simplicity of — 
a labet to attach to each system once their minds*had em- 


braced it. After I had talked with a Russian (in French) 


about ‘the differences’ between one capitalist country and 


interest rates are eXCessive ; the rate on ‘government bonds _ another, and “between twentieth- and nineteenth-century 
is three per cent. and on savings deposits, left for a minimum 


- capitalism, he asked me how I should define our regime ‘if 
it was not capitalist. “When 1 jibbed: at the idea of a label, 
he pointed out that a single word. was sufficient for all,man- 
‘kind, eran humanity. In desperation I gave him as the 
only label I ‘tould ‘think of: “The Welfare State’. Un- 


fortunately, this was more than my limited French. could 


stand and I had to write it down in English for him, “so 


was probably no. further on, even with those | 


“They pooh-poohed ‘idea  that- people might 


‘What did the British think of the Americans? — 
What attitude did Britain take towards a United Europe? _ 
How did people feel about the rearmament. of Germany? 


“At a round-table diseussion they showed a special - 


In answeri ng this latter 
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OVERSEAS. CHINESE AFFAIRS ‘CONFERENCE IN "TAIWAN 


“The Overseas Chinese Affairs Conference sponsored by 


the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission was held in. Taipei 
in the last part of October. 
in the history of the relations between the overseas Chinese 
and the National Government. About 250 delegates from 
thirty different countries representing 12,500,000 overseas 
Chinese attended the Conference, and 195 of them were 
from Southeast Asia. 


- ¢ommunities coming from North and South America, British 


- present 


_ Mauritius, Hongkong, Macao, etc. The chief delegate of 
\ the Philippine overseas Chinese has opined that, if con- 
sideration is given to the fact that each of the 12,500,000 
overseas Chinese represents 20 of their relatives and friends 
in the mainland of China, these. 250 delegates would. re- 
250,000,000 “Chinese in the mainland who un- 
equivocably support the National Government of Free 
China. Hence their potential force should be reckoned, 
‘According to the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 


“the distribution of overseas Chinese over the world at pre- 


| sent is as follows: 


Distribution of Chinese 


12,214,978 
Thailand: 3,500,000 
Malaya 2,861,717 
Singapore "807, 846 
Hongkong 2,000,000 
‘Indonesia 1,598,276 
Laos | 
Burma ~ 860,000 
~ Macao | 260,000 
Borfieo: 
North Borneo 67,452 
Sarawak 145,119. 
Brunei 8,813. 
Philippines 141,219 
Japan 88,078 
South Korea 17,698 
India 13,964 
‘Arabia 6,100 
‘Timor (Port.) 3,500 
Ceylon $00 
Turkey 80 
: Afghanistan | 28° 
Netherlands 2,017 
Soviet Union | 1,236 
France 1,200 
‘Denmark 900 
. Germany 800 
Italy 248 . 
Czechoslovakia 96 
Belgium 95 
Poland 88 
Portugal... . 
Spain, 44 
‘Austria 30 
Sweden 24 
Norway 8 
“OCEANIA ABN 59,742 
Hawaiian. $0,286 | 
“Australia” 12,088 
‘Society Islands 6,862 
New Zealand > 6,000 
2,105 
Samao Islands" ~~ 801 


It. was an important event 


They are leaders in theit respective 


9 
CENTRAL AMERICA & 
WEST INDIES 49,218 
Cuba. 23,765 
Jamaica 13, 000 
Guatemala “8.110 
Trinidad 3,100 
Nicaragua 2,500 
. Panama 2. 100 
Costa Rica 
Dominican 573 
Honduras 300 
El Salvador 130 
AO 
SOUTH AMERICA 25,559 
15,530 
Guiana | 3,648 
Chile 2,357 
Venezuela 1,399 
Brazil 943 
Ecuador 
Colombia 550 
Argentina 250 
uguay 87_ 
livia | 78 
NORTH AMERICA | -137,219: 
U.S.A. 85,283 | 
Canada 89,936 
Mexico 12,000 | 
AFRICA 26,288 
Mauritius 10,968 
Madagascar - 5,358 
Union of South ere 4,179 
Reunion 3,800 
British Territories in East Africa >» 1,854 
Portuguese East Africa 
South Rhodesia 6 
Egypt | 43 
Belgian Congo 10 
GRAND TOTAL 12,522,413 


It may be noted that the Chinese living abroad are 
over 95% concentrated in various Asian countries. Most 
of them have ventured abroad from their motherland to 
make a living and have gradually built up. their business 
by dint of honesty, hard work and simple mode of living. . 
Many are successful retail merchants, traders and investors 
throughout the world. They are what Americans would 
call ‘*good citizen” in the best sense of the word— industrious, 
law-abiding, eager to help in worthy causes. Many of 
them, such as those in Singapore, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Indonesia are rich and influential. For example, it is 
reported that at the end of the Second World War, the 
overseas Chinese total possession in the Philippines. was 
valued ‘only at US$150,000,000; since then they have made 
phenomenal ‘success in. business and their wealth is now 
estimated to be worth US$750,000,000 or five times bigger 


_ than before. They have attained their present position by hard 


working against tremendous odds in strange lands with their 
blood, tears and sweat. In spite of their material gains, 
they feel that “there is no place like home” and hence they 


are always eager to conteibute thelr share in helping their 
mother country, é 


For many overseas remittances from 
abroad had contributed an annual average of over US$100 
million—an important item in meeting China’s unfavorable 
balance’ of payments. More recent estimates show these 
remittances, in terms of million’ U.S. dollars, at 110 in 
1936, 150 in’ 1937, 185 in 1988, 225 in 1939, and 150 i 
1940. ‘Remittances in 19389 and were “especially 
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as they included repatriation of Chinese flight = from : 


Hongkong. 

The overseas Cleans were most in their 
support of their mother country in all these years of re- 
volution or Feeonepenon, war or peace. In 1911, under 
the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen they helped spiritually 
and materially to carry out a successful revolution which 
turned China into a republic. When the Sino-Japanese 


war broke out, they were again ready to do their best in — 


helping their mother country to defeat the enemy. The 
contributions and sacrifices made by them guring the eight 
long years were noteworthy. Now that Free China i 
engaged in a life and death struggle with the Communists, 
they have again offered their valuable help to launch a 


counter-attack against the red-held mainland and to liberate 


the oppressed Chinese people from Communist tyranny. | 


The Conference 


The Overseas Chinese Affairs Conference lasted from 
October 21 to 30. It opened with reports submitted by 
the various delegates regarding the present conditions in 
the countries in which they reside. Then they were briefed 
- qn the present situation of Taiwan and the progress made 
during the past ‘three years. They visited different pletes 
over the island including military training centers and the 
industrial area of Kaohsiung. Lastly, many important re- 
solutions were adopted by the Conference. The various 
aspects. of the a as mentioned above may " 
summarized as follows: 


A. Opening Message of President Chiang 


Welcoming the overseas delegates on behalf of the 
people and the armed forces of Free China, President Chiang 
said that the gathering of the overseas Chinese leaders in 
Taipei marked the beginning of the recovery of the Main- 
land. The Presigent singled out the ene three salient 
points: 


To promote education among overseas Chinese and | 


to uphold the traditional Chinese culture. _Mao Tze-Tung 
and Chu Teh under the direction of iniperialistic Russia 
are carrying out on the mainland a ruthless policy aimed 
at destroying the Chinese culture and national conscious- 
ness. To counteract this policy, the overseas Chinese must 
promote education and uphold Chinese culture. 

2. To intensify economic sanction against the Chiness 
Communists. Many overseas Chinese have been victims of 
Communist blackmail, but the ransom money could never 


satisfy the Communists. The only way to counteract this 


shameless blackmailing is to apply economic sanction in 


order to accelerate the downfall of the Chinese Commu- 


nists. 


3. To unite all overseas Chinese throughout the world, 


What the Communists fear most, unity and goncerted action 


of overseas Chinese. He urged an immédiate federation 


of overseas Chinese into a single anti-Communist force. 
B. Premier Chen Cheng’s Message . 


A call to the overseas Chinese people to do their utmost 


to support their home government to overthrow the Com- 
munists and to deliver their mainland brethren from oppres- 
sion was made by Premier Chen Cheng. ‘He stressed four 
points. Firstly, the Government is determined to do its 
utmost to protect the interests and welfare of the overseas 
Chinese, and to promote education and culture among them. 
It not ‘only welcomes the delegates to point out to the 
Government at all times what the difficulties and hopes. of 
the overseas Chinese are but also their constructive criticism 
of the Government. Secondly, the Government hopes that 


they will go back and propagate the late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s . 


teachings for universal brotherhood, to continue to do their 


best for the benefit of. their respective manent countries, : 


the deficit was as much as 85%. 
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Thirdly, the Government not only aims to promote the 
welfare of the overseas Chinese but also to unite them and 
to utilize their combined, strength. Fourthly, it is hoped 
that they will return from the Conference with a new 
conviction that\the war against Communism is global and 
they must mobilize all their resources not only behind their 


mother country but also behind all the free, democratic 


countries in which they live. 

In addition Premier Chen encouraged the overseas 
Chinese to invest in productive enterprises in Free i 
C. Report on Taiwan’ s Progress 


. During the Conference the overseas Chinese were given 
a clear presentation of Free China’s problems so that they 
might know how to help more intelligently and more effec- 
tively. 
Chen’s address on the state of the nation:— ‘ 


¥. Realization of the “Land to the Tiller” Policy: 
Various measures to improve the livelihood of the people 


in Taiwan have resulted in a considerable dégree of social . 
stability. The most outstanding of these is the Land Re-_ 


form Program which brings relief to the farmers who 7 
the backbone of the population. The reform is divide 

three stages: (1) Reduction of land rent to the m avn 
rate of 37.5 per cent of the main.crops. Since the enforce- 


ment of the land rent reduction scheme, the average in- — 
come of the tenant farmers has increased by 30 per cent. 
The farmers’ living conditions have since: considerably im- . 


proved. (2) Sale of public land in order to create more 


owner-cultivators. About 50,000 hectares of public land — 


have already been sold, over 99,000 families of tenant 
farmers have thus been ‘benefited.: (3) Extensive enforce- 
ment of the “Land to the Tiller’ policy. The Government 
is devising ways and means to transfer 83 per cent of the 
tenanted land, totalling 210,000 hectares, from the land- 
lords to the. owner-cultivators.. The first and second mea- 
sures have been completed successfully and the third will 
be carried out by stages from January next year. : 


2. Improvement of Public Finance: 


When the Government removed to Taiwan in 1949, 
the gravest financial problem was budget deficit. In 1949 


a strict retrenchment policy was adopted by abolishing and 
combining overlapping governmental organizations and cur- 
tailing all unnecessary expenditures. At the same time, the 


system of taxation was revised, public enterprises were re- — 
organized, and the allotment of foreign exchange strictly 
controlled. After taking these drastic measures, the budget | 


deficit in 1950 was gradually reduced from the monthly ap- 
propriation of 160,000 to 15,000 ounces of gold. In the 
beginning of 1952, the national budget was almost balanced. 


Apart from balancing the budget remarkable im- 
provements have been made in the following aspects: — 


(1) Establishment of a fiseal and budgetary system 
after three years of endeavor. 


(2) Readjusting taxation and cuttitig down unneces- 
sary expenses instead of issuing additional currency in order 
to meet the ever increasing expenditures. 


(3) Stepping up of production and the development 
of national economy. 


(4) Strengthening of the financial eke of the lower-_ 
~ Jevels of the Government. This action has enabled the local 


governments to discharge smoothly their duties and has 
curtailed the imposed contributions directed big the local 
authorities, 


(5) Establishment of a system the 


The following are the salient points of Premier 


To deal with this crisis, 
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of food. 


‘as 630,000 m/t. 


Inspite of the above many difficulties still 


lie ahead as more financial resources are required for the 
intensive economic reconstruction of Taiwan and the pre- 
paration for the forthcoming military campaign against the 
mainland. It is therefore imperative that strict economy 
must be observed and maximum production must be achieved. 
The best use must be made of every cent of money and 


every ounce of energy and every aiid of eed to the 


utmost accomplishment. 
The importance of American. Pa aid to Taiwan 


in the last two years cannot be over-emphasized. This aid. 
has been used for 3 principal purposes, namely,~ | 


(1) To stabilize the economy: By balancing the Bud- 
get. 


{ 2) To economize on the use of foreign exchange so. 


as to balance our international payments. 


(3) To increase agricultural, industrial, and mining 
productions so as to lay a foundation for economic recon- 


struction. 
this to note that principles have been 


strictly adhered to and the U.S. aid has been wisely and 
utilized to build in Tai- 
wan. | 


3. _ Economie Progress: 


~ Much has been done to striae the lanl of self- 


suppert. Special attention has been given to the production 


of rice, which was then not enough to meet the demand 
of the increasing population. In 1949 its production -in- 
creased to 1,200,000 metric tons, in 1950 to 1,400,000, and 
in 1951 to 1,480,000 metric tons. This year the production 
will reach 1.6 million metric tons. 


and the surplus was exported for the much needed foreign 
exchange. 

The total output of fertilizer which is essential to 
support the project of increasing food production, has been 
pushed from 38,000 m/t in 1948 to 110,000 m/t last year. 


‘The total production this year is expected to be 138,000 m/t. 


The output of the textile industry has been increasing 
steadily during the past few years. By the end of this 
year 149,000 spindles will be in operation to produce sufii- 
cient. cotton yarn and cloth to meet the local demand. 
Plans are. also being carried out to manufacture artificial 


silk, artificial cotton fabric and linen goods, 


Sugar and rice are the two main items for export. 


Next come: salt, coal, tea, aluminium, cement, fruits. 


* The yearly sugar production of 1948- 49 reached as high 
Since the Government feces more 


- production of rice, the output of sugar dropped to 350,000 


~tnetric tons in 1951, but this year it has again been stepped 
to 520,000 metric tons. 
| 


 @lectric power for the factories. At the time of Japanese 


the. electricity output was reduced to 357,000,000 
K. W. H. After vigorous efforts were made to rehabilitate 
= the power stations, the output reached 1,285,000,000 K. W. H. 
» last year. For the current year the total generation is . 

_ expected to be 1,300,000,000 K, W. H. 
_. tremendous increase, the power stations are still over- 
burdened owimg to the extensive development of Taiwan’s 
-~ jndustries. As the’ Government is promoting industrializa- 
a . tion and as electricity is the prime mover of all industries, 
greater effort is required for the construction of more power 
stations. 


| In the past there. was a surplus of coal fo? export. 
by .1951 -when. more cement was 


In 1948 Taiwan produced 1,000,000 metric tons 


.In the last two years 
the output exceeded -the requirement for home consumption 


Great strides have héen made in the development. of 


Inspite of the > 


‘more fuel was used for the power stations, coal became 


insufficient. Increased production this year has relieved’ the 
situation. It is estimated that the monthly output of coal 
will reach about 240,000 metric tons next year after re- 
adjusting the mining industry with the help of U.S. aid. 


It may be concluded that although production in Taiwan 
hag been increasing steadily, the goal of self-support re- 
mains to be reached. The shortage of certain needed sup- 
pliés -rémains. In order to de¥elop fully the industries, 
power and coal are still insufficient. The Government has 


_ therefore proposed a “Four-Year Plan” for economic de- 
velopment and self-support. This plan is based on an in- 
_dustrialization program but also calls for improvement of 


agriculture, irrigation and forestation in Taiwan, It puts 
heavy emphasis on the increase of electric power, fertilizer, 
sugar and rice Gasduvitiin. At the end of the four-year 
plan, Taiwan will be capable of producing 35% more power 
than now, and will be able.to produce 436,000 metric tons 
of fertilizer, 1,850,000 metric tons of rice and 1,000,000 
metric tons of sugar per year. In order to put this plan 
into practice, a very large. amount of capital will be needed. 
The Government is revising and enacting laws and regula- 
tions for the development of free enterprises and the en- 
.couragement of private investment. In the future, all pro- 
jects for production must be based upon. an overall plan. 
Waste must be done away with, as financial and material 
resources are limited. 


D. Pledge of Full Support to Government 
1. Overseas Affairs Four-Point Program 


At the beginning of the Conference a four-point pro- 
gram was adopted to promote closer tie between the Chinese 
abroad and the Government in Free China. It is intended 
to urge the government: 


(1) To protect the interests of the Chinese abroad, 


especially those residing in the countries which have re- 


cognized the Communist regime and to safeguard their 


relatives on the mainland and their interests when the 


territory is liberated. 
(2) To promote unity and closer cooperation among 


Chinese abroad to enable them to solve their own problems 


and to strengthen their anti-Communist work. 
(3) To promote education among overseas Chinese 


and foster the growth of. cultural work abroad and also to . 
_ facilitate. overseas scm to return home for higher educa- 


tion. 


(4) To overseas Chinese investments in Free 
China, remittance of profits abroad and importation 


materials into Free China, 
2. Overseas Chinese Anti-Red Organization 


The Conference decided unanimously. to establish a 
_ powerful anti-Communist organization, known as Overseas 
Chinese National Salvation Association, global in nature, to . 


counteract. subversive Communist activities abroad. The 


aim of the Association is “to strengthen the unity among 
overseas Chinese, to promote the welfare of the overseas 


Chinese, to coordinate the Government policy of counter- 
attack against the mainland, to help the Government re- 
cover the mainland and liberate fellow Pupityoe and. to 


rebuild a strong Republic of China.” 


Manifesto 
_ The historic Overseas Chinese Conference at its con- 


cluding session issued a manifesto pledging to back the 
Government’s campaign against the mainland with all the 


financial resources and manpower of the Chinese abroad. 
The 250 overseas leaders pledged to Government? a 


following three guarantees oid their manifesto: 


il 
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(1) To intensify economic warfare iit Communist 
China by complete economic sanction and non-cooperation 
in trade and finance with Soviet Russia and its satellites. . 

(2) To start a large-scale fund-raising campaign to. 
support the Government’s campaign against the mainland. 
The overseas Chinese guarantee that when the Government 
is ready and the bugle is sounded, they will contribute 
money and manpower to support the campaign. 

(3) To promote cooperation between overseas Chinese 
and the governments of the countries of their residence. 

The manifesto enjoined against complacency, saying 
many hard tasks and greater sacrifices must be faced before 
an anti-Communist, resist-Russia policy can be carried out 
to recover the. mainland. | 

The enthusiasm shown in floating US$100,000,000 
‘Liberty Bonds among the overseas Chinese is another mani- 
fest of their patriotism. 


Trade Meetings After Conference 


After the formal closing of the Conference, a special 
meeting was convened by the Provincial Government to 
study intensively the various factors hampering Taiwan’s 
trade and deterring overseas investments. The delegates 
were told that Taiwan would heartily welcome overseas in- 
vestment in such industries as fertilizer, cement, paper, 
shipbuilding, machine making, caustic soda, textile, tea and 
pineapple etc. The Government is prepared to sell to the 
public stocks of a number of state enterprises, notably the 
Taiwan Sugar Conppeneee and the Taiwan Power Com- 
pany. 

Various problems were discussed at the Trade Forum 
by three separate committees on (1) trade policy, (2) re- 
moval of factories and (3) self-provided foreign exchange, 
imports. committees’ resolutions may be summarized 
as follo 
A. Policy: 


1. To provide opportunities for international trade to 
private traders. 

2. streamline trade administra- 
tions. 

8. To expand barter trade basing on the practical 
needs of Taiwan. 

4. To develop multilateral entrepot and transhipment 
trades. 

5. To set up a foreign trade program and to make 
public from time to time the kinds, quantities, and foreign 
exchange value of imports to be permitted over a certain 


exempted from screening. 
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period of time, and to. revise the. present existing screening 


system. 
promote consignment. trade, | 
B. Removal of factories: 

1.. The aim of the. Government . is to industrialize the. 
island. 
moving into Taiwan from abroad without restriction and 
without screening. 

3. Payment for import duties on machinery and other 
productive equipments may be made by instalment, 

4. Raw materials to be used in production may be 


imported with self-provided foreign exchange, 


5. The capital for putting up a factory may be pro- 
vided also by self-provided foreign exchange. Imported 
articles that come under the permissible list of imports may 
If they come under the pro- 
hibited list, they must be screened and the proceeds from 
the sale thereof invested only in productive enterprises. : 

6. Assistance and facilities especially in allocation of 
electric power should be given to new industries. If there 


is a shortage of electric power, the supply may be cut first 


from such public enterprises which are of less economic 
value. 
7. The Government may revise its tariff to encourage 
exports (i.e, importation of raw material and equipment 
should bear as little duty as possible while a higher duty 
may be levied on importation of manufactured goods. of 
similar nature). 
C. Self-provided Foreign ‘Exchange Problenis: 
1. The Government should encourage imports with 
self-provided foreign exchange and overseas~Chinese remit- 
tances. Import control should be relaxed or tightened 


according to demand and price situation in Taiwan. Im- 


portation of goods to be permitted by the Government should 
not be subject to any other restriction. 

2. There should be no restriction on the sale of eile 
imported with self-provided foreign exchange. _ 

8. Goods imported with self-provided foreign eichanwe 


_ may serve as working capital of any trade or industry. 


4. Deposits of overseas Chinese remittances in original 
currency should be allowed but cannot be withdrawn in 
foreign currency. If it is used for purchasing raw materials 


abroad, regulations governing importation of articles. with 


self-provided foreign exchange may be applicable. — 
5. Trade under “documents against payment” should 
not be debarred. 
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THAILAND. AND ANDONESIA AGRICULTURAL ADVANCE 


The Food and: (FAO). of 
United Nations is actively assisting underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the Far East and Thailand-and Indonesia have 
considerably benefited from FAO and assistance, 


THAILAND 


The productive of Thailand hee the 


country to alleviate some of the post-war food deficiencies 
of other countries in South East Asia. The agricultural 
ecogomy is dominated by rice, which occupies nearly 90 


- percent of the total arable area, and, since there are ample 


home suppli¢és and an export surplus, the population is 
by no means undernourished. At the same time a diet of 
highly-milled rice does not provide a complete food, being. 


deprived, by processing, of several. essential vitamins of the 


B group. Investigators have found the Thai diet deficient 
in the A and B vitamins, calcium and, to a lesser extent, 
proteins. Milk is scarcely used and fats are also lacking. 
The effect of these deficiencies is felt by children, pregnant 
and nursing mothers, and it is considered by the Government 
that, by the introduction of a more balanced diet, the physi- 
que and general health of the population can be improved. 
FAO accordingly supplemented the assistance already given 
under the regular program by furnishing an expert in the 
organization of nutrition services and research activities, to 
set up a nutrition course of post-graduate university stan- 


dard. This expert has now completed his assignment and’ 


has made a number of recommendations which have been 
forwarded to the Government. A second expert will advise 
on methods of improving the nutritive content of rice through 
such processes as parboiling and enrichment. The Govern- 


ment has under consideration the construction of one or. 


more pilot plants for this purpose. Three fellowships in 
nutrition and food technology were awarded, the holders 
of which attended the Calcutta Training Course. 

Plans for Forestry. The rapidity with which Thailand’s 
extensive forests are being destroyed has caused the Govern- 
ment to draw up plans for their protection and for the 
rational exploitation’ of the country’s valuable teak forests. 
Much land has been destroyed by the inhabitants taking up 
land unsuitable for agriculture, felling the forest and aban- 
doning it when no longer productive. Owing to indis- 
criminate firing, large areas of forest now produce little 
except firewood, and teak stands are being depleted by 
large-scale illegal felling owing to lack of forest guards. 
Three FAO Forestry experts have drawn up recommendations 
for the immediate strengthening of the forest services, to 
carry out an inventory of the forest resources, and to 
create‘ forest reserves. The experts have also made pro- 
posals for restoring and replanting areas of devastated 
forest. 

A sawmilling expert has studied the modernization of 
the country’s sawmills and has drawn up a plan for their 
conversion to more efficient lines which will increase output 
and reduce costs. 


A pulp engineer will be required later to advise on 
increased. output of pulp and paper for which Thailand’s 
daily requirement is 40 tons; the expert will also examine 
the possible establishment of a new mill to supply newsprint, 
and augment the present production of writing and wrap- 
ping paper which amounts to about 6 tons daily. The expert 
will also examine the relative suitability of bamboo and 
various native softwoods for pulp manufacture. . 

Six fellowships have been awarded of which two fellows 
are studying forest management in India and one has at- 
tended the International Training Centre for Aerial Survey 
in Holland. 


ensure smooth distribution as production increases. 
fellowships have been awarded ‘to officers of the D: 


_ prises. 
the FAO Fellowship Program. 


hardly developed and. only a very few fish: ponds exist, 
these mostly in ‘the neighbourhood of Bangkok. At the 
same time there are many large areas of water, and ex- 
panses of brackish water in mangrove swamps and mudflats, 
where a considerable fishing industry could be developed 
as in China and Java. The FAO Mission in 1948 recom- 
mendéd thie fuller development of these resources and the 
Government. is now being assisted by FAO in undertaking 
an inland fisheries program. An expert has been appointed 
to assist in the introduction of pond. fish culture, and to 
advise on the control of weeds such as the water hyacinth, 
the spread of which is annually rendering large areas of 
water useless for fisheries. The expert is directing the 
equipping and organization of the laboratory of the Bankhen 
Fisheries Station, and collection of fish fry has been 
undertaken. A pond for breeding the common carp has 
been constructed at the same Station, and six nursery 
ponds have been remodelled. Fish can also be reared 
successfully in swamps and rice-paddies, and a start has 
been made by releasing such species at Tilapia in suitable 
swamps of the north-east and eastern regions. Four 
fellowships have been provided for the study of fish culture 
abroad, and one student has already completed his studies. 
in Indonesia. 


Poultry are commonly raised by Thai farmers, almost 
every household having a few chickens. Numbers have been 
kept very low by frequent outbreaks of Ranikhet (Newcastle 
disease), fowl-pox and fowl cholera. ~The survivors are 
hardy but small, and their egg yield is low, the imported 
varieties which would show faster growth and higher egg 
yield having been wiped out by disease. The demand for 
poultry:and eggs is far greater than the supply, and recently 
the Government and the general public have shown great 
interest in improving the position. FAO has supplied two 


experts, one of whom is advising on the breeding and 


management of poultry, and a veterinary expert specializing 


in the production of vaccine for the control of poultry 


diseases. | 
Integrated Planning. The Government has undertaken 


‘ several irrigation and land development schemes in various 


parts of the country and has requested FAO assistance in 


planning and integration of these projects. An agricultural 


economist who is organizing research into economic and © 
social problems of agriculture in Thailand, is also making 
appraisal studies of these projects; a fellowship holder is. 

studying agricultural economics in the US. Another specialist 
is helping to establish a market research unit which will 
be concerned with the internal marketing and distribu- 
tion of agricultural products, to stabilize farm incomes, and 


Three 


art- 
ment of Co-operatives for study in India. Five fellotyships 


in agricultural and irrigation engineering and in soil science 
have also been awarded for study in the U.S.A., in connec- 
tion with the Government’s irrigation and drainage enter- . 

These fellowships were the first to be granted under 


Much of Thailand’s rubber is produced by small holders 
in the southern part of the country. Exports have increased 
since the. war: and the prevailing world price makes this_ 
commodity an important source of income for the country— 
at the same time, much of the rubber is sold at a dis- 
count because of inferior quality. FAO has provided a 


‘rubber production and processing specialist to advise on 


methods of improving the quality by better processing of 
the latex and by introducing rubber trees of strains 


‘ 
t 
| 
$ 
‘ 
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‘ 
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to produce the most. suitable: latex for ‘commercial 
rubber. 

FAO is co-operating with UNESCO in the improvement 
of the Government’s agricultural extension services, and one 
expert is already in the field. 
lopment, the Government of Thailand has Sought assistance 
from the United States Government, and the International 
Bank, as well as from’ the other specialized agencies of 
UN. An inter-departmental committee has been set up to 
co-ordinate technical assistance requests on matters of 
food and agriculture, close contact being -maintained with 
the Organization through its Regional 
Bangkok. 


INDONESIA 


The dislocation and destruction ‘eiha: Indonesia suffered 
during the war and the immediate post-war years have not 
all been made good. Production of agricultural export 
commodities such as fibres, oils, sugar, tea and coffee, 
though improving, are still well below prewar levels. Farm 
incomes also are lower than before the war, while the costs 
_ of imports have greatly increased. The Island of Java'is one 
of the most heavily populated land areas in the world, but 
at the same time Indonesia possesses great natural resources 
and, in many places, a rich volcanic soil. The prewar agri- 
cultural experimental stations in Indonesia. were world 
famous for work done in improving the quality of varieties 
of sugarcane, tobacco, coffee, tea and rubber for estate cul- 
tivation. The benefits of this work, however, have not been 
widely spread among the farming population. In Java and 
Madura, for example, the very dense population is not 
always ‘able to produce sufficient food from the available 
land and is on too low an income level to pay for importéd 
foods. | 

Assistance in Agriculture. FAO technical assistance has 
been given in erieulture and nutrition. The agricultural 
adviser is assisting in the re-organization of the Govern= 
ment services, every department of which at present lacks 
trained personnel. There are, for example, only twelve 
university graduates in agriculture to serve a population of 
more than eighty million. Consequently such experimental 
work as rice-breeding is almost at a_ standstill. The 
adviser has also assisted in the Government’s Rural Ex- 
tension Centres of which there are now approximately 
100 in Java, and has. given guidance to the seed farms 
which act as minor extension centres in addition to distri- 
buting improved seeds to farmers. The agricultural adviser 
will be assisted during the year by an FAO agricultural 
statistician. 

Under a signed agreement FAO is supplying an expert 
to assist in the establishment of the Foot-and-mouth Disease 
Institute at Djakarta, which is at present under construction 
and has been aided by ECA with $60,000 worth of equip- 
ment. 

_ Problems in Malnutrition. The Indonesian Government 
requested technical assistance from FAO in the field of nutri- 
tion, and a nutritionist was sent to Djakarta in March 1951. 
Partly due to the low production of foodstuffs, nutrition 
edema and vitamin A deficiencies, which were seen among 


certain sections of the population in dry and arid regions: 


even before the war, have become more’ prevalent. The 
main foods of Indonesia are rice, corn, sweet potato and 
cassava, but the consumption of protective foods is low, and 
is aggravated by wrong food habits such as the lack of 
green vegetables and ripe fruit in the diet and a tendency 
to replace home-pounding of rice by milling. Deficiency 
diseases consequent on malnutrition are inevitable under 
such conditions, but since hardly any rice is highly milled at 
the present time in order to have the maximum quantity 
available for consumption, incidence of beri-beri has been 
kept down. The 450,000 tons of Siam white rice, which 


In its wide program of deve- 


Headquarters in: 
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_is at present imported by the Food Board, goes to hospitals, 
industrial centres and the army, and in a few ‘of these in-- -- 


stitutions, beri-beri cases are frequently seen. Parboiling 
of brown rice has been recommended, this being a process 
whereby the vitamins and: minerals are retained in .the 
grain by part cooking and coating with a semi-soluble varnish 
so that they are not leached out in the subsequent boiling... 

Study was recommended by the FAO expert of pro- 
tective and protein-containing local foods, at present not 
widely used, such as céreals and pulses, tubers with high | 
protein content and young cassava leaves. Such plahts -are 
particularly important in connection with the food problems 
of the arid regions in Java and the Eastern islands. 4 

A National Nutrition Plan. Through co-operation of 
interested authorities and technicians, a National Nutritional 
Council was organized, and a preliminary national nutrition 
plan was adopted. 

In drawing up this plan, aches! feeding has been studied. 
At present nearly all school feeding in Indonesia is done 
with the help of UNICEF, on the basis of dry skim milk. 
Milk is not, however, a natural Indonesian food, since 
virtually no dairy industry exists, and it seems likely that 
UNICEF: milk supplies will become exhausted within the 
next half year. Experiments are therefore being made with 
new types of school meals on the basis of local foods, such 
as mixtures of soya bean milk and groundnut milk, soya 
flour, etc. 
7 Simple methods for preservation of foodstuffs were re- 
commended, especially of fish, pulses, Spanish peppers, and 


_ the preparation of soya’ milk. Canning and deep-freeze 


equipment are considered too expensive, and drying and de- 
hydration are suggested as alternatives. Canned fish pro- 
ducts would be beyond the means of the average person, and © 
the production of pedah Siam (a kind of salted, only partly 
dried fish) is advocated. 

Plans were drawn up for nutrition courses on different 
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HANG SENG BANK 
HANG SENG BANK, LTD. 

- NOTICE is hereby given that a Limited 
Liakility Company under the name of 


HANG SENG BANK, LTD. 


has been incorporated on 5th December 1952 to 
take over, on Ist January 1953, the business 
of the Partnership Firm of Hang Seng Bank. 


This | new Bank, which will aequire the 
assets and liabilities of the old Bank, will 
carry on business following the general conduct 
and policy of the old Bank to provide general 
banking services to its customers and friends. 


HANG SENG BANK 
HANG SENG BANK, LTD. 


Hong Kong, 22nd Dec., 1952. ig 
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«ECONOMIC SURVEY OF BUSINESS AND. INDUSTRIAL 


By a Japanese Research Team 


“The geographic character of Japan Proper has 
had an important influence on the history of the world. 


Mountainous Kyushu, Honshu, Shikoku and Hokkaido . 


comprise nearly all of Japan, Moreover, the problem 
represented by Japanese resources is one which has not 
et been solved, and is one which merits careful analysis 
ty the people of all Allied countries. : 
That problem is economically complex, but its 
main features can be understood readily from a few 
general statements about the islands’ physical environ- 
ment. Japan Proper now covers 142,270 square miles, 


an area less than the size of California, and one- 


twentieth the size of continental United States. Living 

on this limited area in October 1948 were 80,697,000 
people, more than half as many as the total population 
of the United States.. And additions are being made 
rapidly enough to increase the 80 million to easily 84 
million by the end of 1990. 

In relation to food production the small size of 
the islands appears even smaller than figures on areas 
indicate. At least 75 percent of the island’s area is 
too mountainous for permanent cultivation, mountains 
or hills are in sight from every spot in Japan. | 

The dearth of land has given rise to a highly in- 
tensive form of land utilization, concentrating on the 
production of rice and making widespread use of sup- 
plementary irrigation. But Japan’s natural endowment, 
as known, is not-of the sort that supports a large 
population without great effort.” 1 3 


MONEY AND CREDIT 
1. General Trends 


After the coming into effect of the Japanese Peace . 
Treaty on April 28th, 1952, autonomy of financial and 
“economic 


policy has been somewhat _ re-established. 
The objections to the Government's disinflationary balanced 
budget policy and its policy of maintaining sound money, 
which have been voiced by the industrial interests, are 


increasing gradually. However, the prices of Japanese com- 


modities are still higher than the international level despite 
their decline since April of last year, and further price re- 
duction is desirable in order to increase exports. Accord- 
ingly, the Government should not follow an easy money 
policy for the purpose of obtaining temporary popularity. 


1. A Report on Japanese Natural Resources, G.H.Q. for Allied 


levels and -for incorporation of more study of nutrition 


in the programs of the Home Economic Schools. 


Three fellowship holders visited the Calcutta Nutrition 
Training Course. Two dieticians on short term fellowships. 
studied in .Manila at the Institute of Nutrition, and one 
fellowship holder is in the U.S.A. for his training. Another 
FAO nutritionist is at present assisting the Government in 
conducting training courses for dieticians. 
 Pond-fish culture is recognized as an important supply 
of protein to the diet, and the yield of fish per ton per 


~ hectare! is double that of rice. The artificial culture of fish 


in salt-water ponds alone occupies 250,000 persons in Java 
and Madura, and is widespread among other countries of 
the Far East, including China and the Philippines. A schoo 
of fish-culture technique is shortly to be held in Djakarta, 
sponsored by FAO under a supplementary agreement now 
being ratified. 


«++,Following the bankruptcies of several medium sized 
trading firms last Autumn, the effects of the depression 
caused by export inactivity and the fall of commodity 
prices were severely felt by the big trading firms which 
handle large amounts of textile goods, forcing them to re- 
organize and reconstruct themselves financially at the begin- 
ning of 1952. This was allowed by reductions in the opera- 
tions of the cotton-spinning industry and the iron and steel 
industry because of the poor export prospects. Although 
some consumer goods industries were stimulated by some 
increases in domestic demand caused by the fall of prices 
and seasonal fluctuations, a general improvement of business 
conditions did not occur during the first half of 1952. 

The Government encouraged investments in such fields 
as power resources development, ship-building, and _ the 
modernization of industrial equipment. These measures 
were intended to stimulate business and at the same time 
to rationalize and assist Japanese industry which was handi- 
capped by obsolete equipment and lack of proper balance 


among industries. The effects of these measures, however, 


were limited and there was an obvious contrast between 
the depressed condition of the export industries and the 
activeness in some heavy. industries, 

As Government disbursements for defense expenditures 
were small during the first half of the year, favorable tax- 
collections caused Government financial activities to have a 
deflationary effect on the money market throughout the half- 
year. (Tax revenues for the 1951-1952 fiscal year were 
107.4 per cent of the amount estimated in the Budget. at 
the end of May, 1952—the end of the settlement period. 
Tax revenues for the first three months of the 1952-53 fiscal 
year, 1.¢e., from April through June, were 21.6 percent of 


the estimated receipts from taxes in this year’s budget, as 


compared with 18.4 percent for the same period last year). 

Reflecting the monetary situation, there was little in- 
crease in the Bank of Japan note issue and in bank loans 
and discounts during the first half of 1952. On the con- 
trary, savings such as time deposits and instalment savings 
accounts have shown a rapid increase since the first of the 
year. Also, surplus money has flowed into the stock market, 
with the stocks of heavy industries being bullish. 


2. Bank of Japan Note Issue 


_ Bank of Japan note issue was Y506,385 million at the 
end of 1951 and Y461,223 million at the end of June of 
this year. The rate of contraction in Bank of Japan note 
issue until June of this year was 8.1 percent!, which~was 
greater than the rate of contraction during the same veriod 
last year of 3.4 percent and resembled that of the deflat:cnary 
period before the outbreak of the Korean War. From 
January to March, as the amount of the funds absorbed 
by tax-collections exceeded the amount of the increase in 
Bank of Japan loans and discounts to private institutions, 
note issue contracted at a more rapid rate than in the recent 
preceding years. A slight seasonal increase occurred during 
April followed by another relatively sharp decrease during 
May, due to both the general business inactivity and seasonal 
conditions which held down the demand for money. Only 
at the end of June did it show some increase which was 


caused by the seasonal increase in the demand for cash 
money. 


| 1. Note issue by the Bank of Japan normally reaches a peak- at the 
ca of each year (during December), then shows a sharp decline FA 


uary, remains low from February throug 
inereases from June to December. 


~'. 1. 2 tons fish per hectare are produced by 200 mtan labour days per 
| annum. 2 tons rice per hectare are produced by 500 man labour days 
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3. Deposits and Loans of All oaks 
The net increase in the donate of all banks peares 


the first half of 1952 was 16.9 percent over the total deposits © 


at the end of last year. This increase was small compared 
with last year’s increase of 21.6 percent during the same 
period. A favorable increase during the January to March 
period was offset by later dullness, especially in June. 
Among the various kinds of deposits, current deposits did 
nct increase substantially, and on the contrary savings de- 
posits such as time deposits and instalment savings showed 
increases of nearly 30 percent, reflecting the depressed 
business conditions and consumer restraint in anticipation 
of a further fall in prices. As a result, the percentage of 
time deposits in the total deposits increased from 29.4 per- 
cent in June of last year to 86.4 percent in June of this 
year. 

Turning to loans and discounts, during the first quar- 
ter of this year some loans were made to trading firms, 
cotton-spinners, and manufacturers of iron and steel in order 
to assist them under difficult financial conditions or to 
make it possible for them to hold increasing stocks. But 
except in March, in which these loans were largely con- 
centrated, the tendency to increase loans slackened because 
of slowness in replenishing merchandise and raw materials 
on the part of business and restraint in making loans and 
discounts on the part of banks. For these reasons 29 per- 
cent of the net increase in loans and discounts during this 
period was loans for the settlement of import bills. 

Of the net increase in loans and discounts from January 
to May (figures for June are not yet available), 10.6 percent 
was for capital funds and 89.4 percent for operating funds. 
Of the net increase in loans for capital funds, 97 percent 
was for the iron and steel industry (modernization), the 
water transportation industry (ship-building),. the electric 
light and power industry (power resources development). 
This was because investments in these industries were en- 
couraged as measures against the recession caused by the 
inactivity of exports. Of. the net increase in loans and 
discounts for operating funds those for the iron and steel 
industry, the cotton-spinning industry and wholesale traders 
made up 66.6 percent of the total. These increases do not 
reflect the activity of these industries, but were the result 
of their need of loans to relieve financial pressure or to 
ccver the expenditures required to hold their increasing 
stocks, 


The net increase in loans a discounts during the 


period was Y264,000 million; whereas the net increase in 
deposits, adjusted by the checks and bills on hand at the 
banks, was only Y226,000 million. Thus the over-loan 
problem of the banks was still unsolved at the end of the 
half-year. 


4. Monetary Policy 


The Government met the sirnaia for capital funds of 
the electric light and power industry and the water trans- 
portation industry with funds of the United States Aid 
Counterpart Fund and the Trust Fund Bureau. Needed 
funds for modernization to enable our country to compete 


in international trade were supplied by loans from the | 


Japan Development Bank and a special foreign exchange 
loan system for the importation of such machinery and 
techniques as are necessary for industrial rationalization. 
Also, in order to replace the decreasing Counterpart Fund 
as an important source of long-term loans, a law was passed 
by the Diet in June providing for the establishment of banks 
for long-term credit, which accumulate their funds 
by issuing bonds. A new bank of this type will begin 
operations at the beginning of next year. 
ing of the Development Bank (a Government Agency) and 
the establishment of long-term credit banks (private in- 
stitutions) may be regarded as the first step in readjusting 


| tively of their total owned capital). 


The strengthen- 
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‘the fields of operation of the various types of banks and | 


in lightening the burden of long-term credit on the ordinary 


banks. 


In addition to these measures, as means of attracting 
private funds, unregistered time deposits were réestablished 
in February and the “Loan Trust’? Act was enacted in May. 

As declining profits increased the burden of interest 
payments on corporations (in the cases of 474 major indus- 
trial corporations which settled their accounts during April 
and September, 1951, and 503 corporations which settled 
their accounts during October, 1951, and March, 1952, 
interest: paid amounted to 5.66 percent and 6.17 percent 
respectively of their total. expenditures), ‘the problem of 


lowering the interest rates on bank loans and discounts was 


raised together with proposals to lessen the dependence of 
corporations on borrowed capital, especially bank loans. (In 
the cases of the two groups of companies mentioned above, 
liabilities amounted to 157 percent and 164 percent respec- 
Some decisions regard- 
ing this problem will probably be reached during the latte, 
half of this year. 

With regard to international monetary relations, on 
May 29th the participation of Japan in the International 


Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction | 


and Development was approved with the subscription quota 
for each being fixed at $250 million. A loan from the 
World Bank for the development of power resources in 
Japan is at present expected. | 

The problem of the foreign exchange banks in Japan 


has also been raised, but it still has not been decided whether © 


to establish a special bank such as the prewar Yokohama 
Specie Bank, or to lessen the number of existing foreign 
exchange banks. In June, the Fuji Bank, Ltd., the Teikoku 
Bank, Ltd., and the Bank of Tokyo, Ltd. were " granted per- 
mission to maintain representatives in London and the 
Chiyoda Bank, Ltd., the Bank of Osaka, Ltd., and the Bank 


of Tokyo, Ltd., were authorized to have representatives ine 


New York. 


5. Prospects for the latter half of 1952 


As the July-September period is seasonally inactive ad 
the dullness in foreign trade is expected to continue except 
for the special procurement demand by the United States 
armed forces and European Cooperation Administration in 
Japan, a favorable turn in business during this period cannot 
be hoped for. The money market which relaxed temporarily 
during April and May will tighten again. During the Octo- 
ber to December period, Government disbursements will 
increase, especially expenditures for defense purposes, and 
activity will increase in the heavy industries. However, as 
real prosperity can be brought about only by the revival 
of the foreign trade, the demand for capital funds for the 
rationalization of export industries will continue to increase. 
The best way to provide such funds would be the issue of 
additional shares of stock, but at present the capacity to 
absorb a sufficient number of new shares of stock does not 
exist in Japan. Consequently, the establishment and streng- 
thening of long-term credit institutions is urgently needed 


in order to change the channels of such credit, which has ; 


been provided-during recent years by the ordinary banks 
or the United States Aid Counterpart Fund, 


FOREIGN TRADE, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 
AND PRICES 


Foreign Trade 


The widespread dollar shortage which had been apparent 
since. the world business slump began in April, 1951, was 
further aggravated this year. This was the. result of the 
American policy of slowing down the expansion of the 
production of military . equipment and the business recession. 
It resulted in greater import restriction in the mensing. 4 area 


/ 
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and in Open Account areas. This has greatly handicapped 
Japan’s exports to those areas which constituted more than 
70 percent of all her exports, 

The Bank of Japan’s records of foreign exchange 
handled show that during the first half of 1952 exports 
amounted to $782,000,000 and imports were $823,000,000. 
This was an increase of 13.7 percent in exports and of 14.9 
percent in imports over those of the latter half of 1951. 
The figures for the half-year, therefore, may appear to deny 
any apparent dullness in exports. However the figures for 
the two quarters of the half-year show that, while there was 


an increase of 3.9 percent in imports during the second - 


quarter (April through June) over those of the first three 


months of the year, exports during the second quarter de- 


creased 11.6 per cent, 

The declining trend in Japanese exports has been ap- 
parent since April. A comparison with the. export figures 
for the previous year shows that the April exports were only 
2.6 percent higher than those of April, 1951, and that 
those of May and June were 11.6 percent and 13.7 percent 
lower respectively than the exports of the same months of 
the previous year. Among industry groups, the sharpest 
decline during the first half of this year occurred in the 
export of nonferrous products. The June figures for these 
were only 28 percent of those for January. Iron and steel 
-preducts were next, followed by textile goods. A sharp 
decrease in the exports ‘to Open Account areas is ‘noted 
when viewing exports by areas. The June figures for these 
were only 43 percent of the figures for January. Exports 
to the Sterling area have also decreased. In June these were 


only 65 percent of those of January. However, exports to 


the Dollar area are rather stabilized, although they have 
been increasing and then decreasing alternately. 

This situation in foreign trade has not yet affected 
foreign currency holdings. These continued to increase 
gradually from January to May. In June, however, there 
were decreases in U.S. dollar holdings and the credit. balances 
in open accounts. The decrease in U.S. dollar holdings was 
due to the partial payment of $25,000,000 to the International 
Monetary Fund and the. stagnation in special procurement 
purchasing by United States armed forees. The decrease in 
the Open Account areas was the result of the general in- 
activity. | Consequently, future foreign currency holdings 
must be expected to more and more decrease. 
| Special procurement purchasing, as well as foreign 
trade, has been very important to the international balance 
of payment of Japan. For example, it brought in U.S. 
dollar receipts which amounted to $325,000,000, which were 
42 percent of our country’s invisible returns. It also played 


an important role to offset the foreign trade deficit of 


$625,000,000 in the U.S. dollar receipts and disbursements. 
Since March of. 1952, the special procurement contracts 
entered into have shown a sharp decline. The average for 


the first quarter (January-March) amounted to $20,000,000 . 


and for the second quarter (April-June) amounted to $10,- 
000,000 compared to monthly average of $30,000,000 for 
1951. The total contracted amount for the first half of 
1952 was $95,000,000. This was only 65 percent of that 
during the same period of last year. The special procure- 
ment orders are iwregularly given. It is said that they will 
amount to $90,000,000 during July. This seems to be due 
principally to the switchover of the U.S. fiscal year. Ac- 
cordingly, their future trend is being watched with keen 
interest. The realization of new special procurement pur- 
chasing based on the Mutual Security Program and the 
Korean Rehabilitation Program is also awaited with much 
anticipation. 
With trade inactive owing to the export dullness and 
the reduction of the special procurement, future production 
will to a large extent: be determined by the way that is 


found out of this situation. Replacing import markets from, 
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Dollar area to Sterling area and the development of export 
markets are especially needed. In addition, the improvement 
of trade with Southeast Asia, the financial strengthening of 


- the trading companies, the strengthening and rationalization 


of heavy industry and the chemical industry, and also the 
lessening of restrictions on trade with Communist China are 
needed. 


Il. Production 


In January, 1952, the index of industrial production 
dropped to the lowest point since March, 1951, as a result 
of the combined effects of depressed business conditions 
and seasonal influences. However, it rose each month there- 
after until May, when it reached a postwar high second 
only to that of December, 1951. The average index for 
the first half of 1952 was 132.3 (based: upon using the 
1934-19386 average as 100), which was 8.2 percent higher 
than that of the same period in 1951. Therefere, it may 
appear that the depression which was forecast at the begin- 
ning of the year did not occur. However, the average 


- index of production for the half year was only 1.1 percent 
higher than that of the last half of 1951, reflecting both 


the desire to expand production and the adverse circum- 
stances which were affecting it. During the latter half of 
1951 production had been greatly restricted because of a 
serious electric power shortage. During the first half of 
1952..0n the other hand, the stagnation which existed was 
due to the unbalanced supply and demand situation caused 
by evidences of overproduction in world markets and the 
trend toward reduction in trade. | 

The high industrial production during May seems to 
have been caused by the expectation of a gradual expansion 
of defense production, of electric resources development, — 
and of the shipbuilding industry, and also of increased do- 
mestic demand because of falling prices. However, a general 
expansion of production is not expected. The overall re- 
cession has been accompanied by a decrease in foreign 
demand. Moreover, the efforts of individual companies to 
reduce costs by increasing production have tended to further 
aggravate the situation and the increasing stockpiles have 
forced operational cut in order to balance supply and de- 
mand. Especially noticeable has been the lack of balance 
within particular industries. 

Let us compare the indices of production of different 
indfistries in June, 1952, with those of the same industries 
for the same month in 1951. Increases are apparent in 
several industries. These include an increase of 4 percent 
in the mining industry, of 6.8 percent in the lumber industry, 
of 5 percent in the metal industry, of 22 percent in the 
foodstuffs industry, of 9.6 percent in the textile industry, 
of 99.4 percent in the printing industry, and of 1.6 percent 
in the chemical industry. On the other hand, decreases are 
shown in the ceramics industry, the machinery industry, the - 
rubber industry and the leather industry. In both cases, 
all of the industries named except the foodstuffs industry 
and the printing industry either showed considerably smaller 


increases or actual decreases as compared with 1951. 


At the same time, the firm inventory indices showed a 
remarkable increase in stockpiles. The figures for April this 
year showed an increase of 39.9 percent in the case of all 
manufacturing, compared with the same month, 1951; 38.1 
percent for the metal industry, 48.0 percent for the ma- 
chinery industry, 50.4 percent for the ceramics industry, 
110.7 percent for the chemical industry, 3.4 percent for 
the textile industry, 193.5 percent for petroleum refining 
and 112.0 percent for other miscellaneous industries. Stag- 
nation in demand is shown by the great increases in the 
stockpiles of all these industries except the textiles in- 
| 

The slump in production became apparent with the 
decrease of 2 percent in the June production index. Ad- 
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justment of supply and demand by ‘means of operational 


cut has occurred in the rubber, steel, caustic soda, am- 
monium sulphate and calcium superphosphate industries, as 
well as in the textile industry. With regard to future pro- 
duction, investments in electric power development and the 
steady expansion of defense industries are eagerly awaited. 
However, the present conditions affecting production together 


with the marked export dullness since April are far from 
reassuring. 


Prices 


The wholesale price index, which had advanced sharply 


since the outbreak of the Korean war, showed a temporary 
decline during June, July and August of last year. After 
that it again advanced for a while, but it has been gradually 
dropping since December. This year, the American policy 
of delay in expanding the production of military equipment, 
the world tendency toward overproduction in a number of 
industries, especially the textile industry, and the import 
restrictions in the Sterling area and in Open Account areas 
have caused serious unbalance in the supply and demand 
situation. The composite index number of wholesale prices 
fell from 420.3 in January to 408.8 in June (based upon 
using the January, 1948, average as 100). This also re- 
presented a decrease of 3 percent from the highest point 
since the outbreak of the Korean war which occurred last 
November. 

There were marked differences in the price behavior 
of each commodity. The wholesale price index for textiles 
decreased 18 percent from last November until April, when 
it also showed a drastic drop of 31 percent from its post- 
Korea high in April, 1951. : 

In fuel, construction materials and metals, the whole- 
sale price indices increased in February and March, but 
have not showed any remarkable increases since then. This 
trend in prices is the result of the demand stagnation both 
here and abroad. It has caused great problems for manage- 
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hand, still showed a 50 percent rise in June. 
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ment, and at the same time has stimulated the extension 


of curtailments in production. 


It has also forced supply- 
demand adjustment. 


The effects of the operational cut on 


prices of different commodities have varied, but prices in | 


the cotton spinning have been stabilized since May. 
Wholesale prices are still rather high in comparison 

with world prices. In April, the wholesale price index in 

the United States showed a rise of 12.3 percent over that 


_ of just before the outbreak of the Korean war. ‘In the 


United Kingdom it showed a. 28.4 percent rise at the same 
time. The wholesale price index in Japan, on the other 
The problem 
of higher prices is relatively small in the case of textiles, 
wheat, and crude rubber. However, in the case of lime, 
soda ash, and steel sheet, local prices are considerably higher 
than world prices. The influence of these conditions on 
export prices has weakened competitive ability in world 
trade. 

The declining tendency in wholesale prices was accom- 
panied by a retail price decline. The ratio of fall in the 
latter was 4 percent from January to June as compared 
with 2.7 percent in wholesale prices. However, the decline 
of retail prices has not directly influenced consumer price 
indices. The latter have been slightly advancing since 
February. This has probably been due to the rise in 
lighting and fuel expenses and in food expenses, and also 
the slight improvement of the standard of living. © 

At present, prices in Japan are considered as having 
reached their bottom. Yet they are easily affected by 
overseas market conditions, as has been shown by the trend 
in prices in our country since the outbreak of the Korean 
war. The future trends in overseas demand and prices will 
be watched with keen interest. At the same time, the effects 
of price stabilization as a result of supply-demand adjust- 
ment through operational cut are much awaited. 


(To be continued) 


IN NOVEMBER & JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1952 


There was a further drop in the 
Colony’s visible trade for the month 
of November, 1952, the value figure of 
$559.6 million being down slightly by 
$11.6 million (2.0%) compared with 
the preceding month of October. This 
figure compared with the 1951 monthly 
average of $775.3 million showed a 
decrease of 27.8%, according to figures 
issued by the HK Dept. of Commerce 
Industries, 


Imports at $301.2 million fell by $7.8 
‘million (2.5%) as compared, with the 
previous month and were 25.8% less 
_than the 1951 monthly average of 
$405.9 million. Increased import values 
as compared with the 1951 monthly 
average were recorded for South Korea 
(plus 393%), Denmark (plus 164%), 
Burma (plus 149%) and Italy (plus 

35%). Noteworthy reductions in value 
in imports were recorded for Sweden 
(—86%), Indonesia (—-81%), New 
Zealand (—79%), Belgium (—72%), 
Formosa (—67%), U.S.A. (—58%), 
Norway (—55%), Malaya (—54%), 


Philippines (—52%), Macao (—51%),. 


Indochina (—-47%), Australia (—46%), 
Thailand (—45%), Ceylon (—40%), 


Pakistan (—36%), Czechoslovakia 
(—36%), British North Borneo 
(—32%), India (—-32%), United 


Kingdom (—28%), Germany (—28%) 
and France (—21%). 


Exports at $258.4 million were $3.8 
million (1.4%) less than the previous 


‘month and. compared with the 1951 


monthly average of $369.4 million, a 
reduction of 30.0% was recorded. In- 
dividual increases on ‘the basis of the 
1951 monthly average were :—Indonesia 
(plus 156%), Ceylon (plus 140%), 
Thailand (plus 111%), Formosa (plus 
42%), Italy (plus 42%), Germany 
(plus 39%), Denmark (plus 38%) and 
Canada (plus 22%). Countries show- 
ing considerably reduced value for ex- 
ports were:—Pakistan (—96%), Swit- 
zerland (—91%), Egypt (—90%), 
New Zealand (—87%), 
(—73%), United Kingdom (—69%), 
India (—66%), U.S.A. -(—65%), 
France (—59%), Macao (—55%), 


British North Borneo (—52%), Malaya 


(—50%), China, excluding Formosa 
(—47%), Belgium (—45%), Japan 


(—39%), Burma (—28%) and Philip- 


pines (—21%). 


Trade Control: The number of im- 


port and export licences issued was as 
follows :— | 


Monthly 

November October Averages 

1952 1952 for 1951 

Import 8,813 8,086 6,035 
Export . 15,585 14,642 9,341 


There was a further increase in the 


number of import licences issued while 


the figure of 15,585 was ‘an all-time 


locally-made 


record for export licences issued in 


respect of any one month. 


Essential Supplies Certificates: A 
total of 1,202 Essential Supplies Certi- 
ficates. was issued during the month, 
an increase of 119 over the previous 
month. The United Kingdom remained 
the main source of supply. new 
controlled sales schedule was _ issued 
during the month and it is now no 
longer necessary for importers to re- 
gister their sole or joint agencies be- 


fore being allowed to import certain | 


materials. 


Revenue: The improvement in the. 


previous month was not maintained and 
revenue fell from $7,189,564.19 to 
$6,588,505.54. Duty on tobacco was 
about $900,000 less and slight increases 
in the returns from other items failed 


_to compensate for this reduction. 


With two-thirds of the financial year 
over, revenue is about $4.5 million 
above the proportional estimate for the 
whole year. Returns from hydrocar- 
bon oils, imported liquor, perfumed 
spirits, and toilet preparations and pro- 
prietory medicines are below the ex- 
pected yields. Tobacco duty is $5.5 
million higher and table-waters and 

liquor in excess’ by 
$600,000 and $500,000 respectively. 
The year’s estimate of $1.5 million 
for table waters has already been ex- 
ceeded. 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA 
December 1951 to November 1952 _ | | December 1951 to November 1952 
cha Imports Total 1951 Imports Exports Total Imports 

| January ........... 885 197 71 22 93 49 

. 204 216 500 April .... 58 33 25 

| 231 532 | May 54 28 82 26 
| 214 482 June . 44 93 5 

y 307 261 568: July ..... 71 123 19 

280 228 508 August ...... > 107 39 


_ CHINA LIGHT & POWER CO., LTD. 


eae net profit of $8,117,748 for the year ended September. been fiend necessary to restrict suppl and interruptions 
30, 1952, was reported by Mr. Albert Raymond, Chairman have been kept to a 
¥ vag d Board of Directors. of the China Light and Power — he service which we have been receiving from our 
a ae at re Company’s 30th Ordinary Meeting of suppliers in the United Kingdom continues to be satisfactory 
? tax oiders. inal dividend of 65 cents per share, free in the ight of their ever growing commitments. It is a 
| Xx, paid and ‘a proportionate amount on matter of regret that we have been disappointed owing to 
Despite sundry disturbing. @xternal factors, ‘the’ year .but.it is“hoped that this ‘will neither interfere with the 
1951/52 gives cause for ‘satisfaction insofar as the steady ‘growth'of your Company nor the standard of supply now 
_ growth of our businéss is concerned. In no case has it obtaining, - | 


; 
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The increased industrial demand on our system con- 
tinued throughout the year, and it is pleasing to report 


that no less than’ 276 new factories were connected. The 


list in its entirety is representative of all branches of in- 
dustry and includes 38 knitting and weaving factories, 15 
engineering workshops and 11 metal works, 

It will be appreciated that the prosperity of industry 
in Kowloon is reflected in the results of our own Company, 
and, accordingly, every means within our power is exercised 
towards assisting the promotion and growth of industry on 
the Mainland. 

Relatively important is the growth of the doiiestic 
load and here I am happy to inform you that the actual 
results of the year have fully justified: our anticipations. A 


number of new cinemas, hotels and residences have still 


to come on supply. 


In the street lighting field a further 3% miles ot 
streets have been lit by the addition of 49 British GHC 
gaseous distharge lamps and 34 ordinary lamps. 

The number of consumers has now risen to 46,940, an 
increase of some nine per cent over last year’s figure or 41 
per cent over the prewar figure. 

Throughout the whole year we generated’ approximately 
20,500,000 units per month, an increase of 8 per cent over 
the 1951 figures, 


Comparing our present generation figure with the pre-_ 
war monthly figure of 6,000,000 units, the increase amounts - 
to 242 per cent—an extremely satisfactory indication of © 


our progress. 

Tai Lam Chung :—Government, as you are aware, haye 
put in hand the preliminary work of a new reservoir in 
the Tai Lam Chung Valley. A main supply of electricity 
is available in this comparatively remote area of the New 
Territories for the operation of plant to be used in the 
construction of this dam. - 

Progress In Industries:—During the year under re- 
view, the textile mills, now contributing to an important 
extent to the trade of the Colony, have been fully occupied. 

There is no doubt that the installation and maintenance 
of industrial factories in general, and on a fairly large 
scale, has been made possible by the availability of electric 
power in volume, and this has fully justified the policy of 
increasing the generating power of the Company during 
the past few years. 

In addition to the cotton spinning industries, quite a 
large number of independent weaving units have been esta- 
blished, producing cloths of good quality in demand in the 
markets of South-east Asia and in those of more distant 
countries, 

In terms of numbers employed at the end of the Third 
Quarter of 1952, Hongkong’s textile industries accounted 
for 30,320 workers, or about 33 per cent of the Colony’s 
total of 90,000 registered industrial workers. 

The Green Island Cement Company brought into opera- 
tion its second kiln which meant a big increase in consump- 
tion of electricity during the closing months of our financjal 
year 

The Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd, continue 
to run as one of our principal industries and consumers. 
Not only does this Company require a substantial supply of 
current for the operation of its various dry docks, its float 
and its extensive workshops, but it has also recently in- 
creased its demand by the installation of new plant including 
lerge cranes. 

Generating Station Test year I informed you that it 

ted been impossible to effect major overhauls. owing to the 
heavy demand for power which had necessitated most of 
the Company’s plant and machinery betng operated with- 
out respite. 
the commissioning of No, 9 Turbine and No. 14 Boiler, it 
was found possible to carry out long-delayed overhauls of 
our other boilers and turbines. 
-. In last year’s Report I informed you that the erection 
of the No. 14 Boiler was in an advanced stage. The Botler 
went on commercial. load on March 28, 1952, and since that 
date has continually given good service at full output. 

No. 9 Turbine:—The erection of this machine was com- 
pleted during the current year and finally went on com- 
mercial load on July 17, 1952. The usual teething troubles 
were rapidly overcome and the machine has given constant 
and efficient service ever since. A word of thanks is due 


- Sub-station at San Hui. 


a eonsiderable amount of work was carried out. 


had a very busy year. 


This picture has changed somewhat, as after - 
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to Mr. H. Miller, Metropolitan-Vickers’. 


_gineer,. who completed his. task under extremely trying: 


climatic conditions. 


Plant On Order—No. 15 Boiler ae have received 
satisfactory progress reports from International Combustion 
Ltd. in connection with this new 200,000 lb, Boilef; and it. 
appears that we shall have this Boiler in commission by 
the end of 1953. 

- No, 10 Turbine»—The position in connection with the 
20,000. KW. Turbine from Metropglitan-Vickers Electrical 
Export Co., Ltd. is not quite so satisfactory. The manufac- 
turers will "be unable to maintain the dates originally given 
to us, owing to manufacturing difficulties and restrictions 
of supply in the United Kingdom, and we now anticipate 
that the unit will be in commission by 1954. — 

- Distribution Department: The overall increase in load 
continued steadily, particularly in the Tsimshatsui and. Lai- 
chikok areas. In Tsimshatsui the increase is due to the 
large number of new dwellings, hotels and theatres that 
have been or are being erected, whilst that of Laichikok 
is due to the establishment of new industries. 

During the year the Tsun Wan Sub-station, Cash Office. 
and Stores were erected, and the site prepared for a new 
In addition, a new Sub-station. 
at Kun Tong Road is nearing completion and it will be 
necessary to build further substations in Cornwall Street: 
and Ki Lung Street to cope. with the additional load in 


these areas, 


New Territories Supply: ‘During the year under Mbit 
he 22 
KV. overhead line supplying the New Territories was ex- 
tended from 13% miles to Au Tau, and this provides ring- 
main facilities to the whole of the area. The 22 KV. line 
from Tsun Wan to Au Tau is at present being duplicated. 
All these lines have been designed and constructed for 
ultimate~operation at 23,000 volts to allow for considerably 


greater load building, and we hope to be able to change 


over to this higher voltage early in the coming year. 

The outdoor Sulh-stat‘on at Shing Mun Road was com- 
pletely re-designed and.equipped with modern 33 KV. switch- 
gear and auxiliaries. 

‘- | again regret to inform you that at the beginning of 
the year a considerable amount of-copper wire was stolen, 
but the matter was very efficiently dealt with, the main. 
offenders being . imprisoned. take pleasure in according 


our appreciation to the Hongkong Police on the excellent. 


co-operation we have received throughout the vear. 

In order to give you an idea of Distribution Work 
carried out during the year, some 21 miles of underground 
cable was laid. In addition to this, 36 miles of overhead 
lines, distribution and service mains were erected. — 

Only one Cross-Harbour Cable is in commission at the 
present moment—this having survived, the year without 
mishap. We have received the second cable from the United 
Kingdom, but the re-laying of this has been postponed until 


-some future date. 


Meter And Installation Section: This Section» again 
The total connection to mains was 
13,136 and of this number 7,161 represented new meters’ 
installed. 12,102 meters were checked for service ‘and in 


addition a considerable amount of work was carried in 
the maintenance of hired apparatus. 


This Section is also responsible for the jidvtélenen 


of our Transport Fleet, which consists of 27 vehicles and 


six motor cycles. During» the year under review, these 


_ vehicles covered over 390,000 miles, 


We have purchased a 40-ton trailer, together with its 


own prime mover, which ‘makes us independent of outside - 


transportation’ for heavy plant. 

The radio-telephone system has now been in use for 
over two years, and, is giving great satisfaction. It has 
proved of inestimable value, particularly in saving delays:in 
the restoration of supply in the cages: of, breakdowns and 


relaving. urgent instructions whilst engineers are actually out 


in their respective areas, :. 


Stores. Building: As you. “will see from. 
Sheet, the value of our Stores is ‘approximately. 516 million 


‘Dollars, and we aro forced to house these. in sundry odd 
buildings all over the Company’s area and also in the. open, 
with consequent deterioration of 


plant. It: is_re- 


gretted that, bearing this'in mind and the constant danger 


January 1, 1953 


of pilferage, the. Military Authorities not released our 
Store Building from requisition. This Store has been 
under requisition for nearly four years, whilst we. were 
| eg informed that it would only be required for six 
mon 


# 


Accounts And Secretarial Departments:'';I. have already 


referred to the increase in the number of consumers and 
I am happy to inform you that our new Mechanical Billing 
System absorbed all these increases without -the necessity 
of engaging additional staff. The general efficiency of these 


' Departments is in accordance with the high :standard: we 


have come to expect. 
Staff: The continued growth of the Company as you 


can well imagine has placed a heavy burden on Staff’ in’ 


every Department, A great deal.of overtime was necessary 
‘and week-ends and holidays were. given up to ensure ‘that 
‘we. did not lag behind our .commitments.. I know you will 
wish me to record your appreciation of the enthusiastic 
and hard-work es in by the Management and Staff to make 
this possible. our Board, in their’ discretion, recognised 
these efforts in a suitable mafiner, and I am sure this action 
will have the approval of our: Shareholders. : 
Rates: 
able to announce a reduction in rates, intimation of which 
has already béen given in the Press. Ordinary lighting in 
Kowloon will be reduced by-one.cent and in the New 


Territories by two cents. is, incidentally, is the tenth 


cut we have found it possible to make since the re-occupa-— 


tion. The Kowloon lighting rate as from January 1. 1953, 
will be 30 cents, compared with 71.28 cents in 1946. We 
shall continue in our endeavours to assist in reducing the 


I am again in ‘the happy position of being 


27 


ston in view of the fluctuating: prices of materials and 
abour. 

Variable’ Fuel Surcharge: In accordance with our 
undertaking to pass on all reductions in cost of fuel to 
our consumers, we were able to reduce our surcharge from — 
22% to 17% as from November 15, last. Reductions were 
also granted to bulk consumers and these were notified direct. « 

_ Accounts: ~ As already stated, we have endeavoured to 
give fuller information in our Accounts and it is hoped 
that this.year’s presentation will meet with your approval. 
Turning to the Accounts themselves, you will note that a 
further $2,200,000 has been allocated to Plant Replacement 
Reserve Account. At present our commitments for new 
plant are so heavy that it is not possible to earmark specific 
funds against this Reserve. 

The balance carried forward from the previous year’s 
working was $704,253. To. this must be added the credit 
balance of the Profit and Loss Account, amounting to $8,170,- 
742. After making due allowance for the appropriation of 
the interim dividend of 30 cents per share, free of tax, ab- 


sorbing $2,520,000, there is a balance available of $6,301,996. 


I now have pleasure in proposing that the interim 
dividend of 30 cents per share; free of tax, on fully paid 
shares and a proportionate amount on partly paid ‘shares - 
be sanctioned, and also that the balance available be dealt 


with in the following manner:— 


To pay a final dividend of 65 cents per share, free of - 
tax, on fully paid shares and a proportionate amount on part- 
ly paid shares amounting to $5,460,000 and to carry for- 


to next year’s account—$841,996. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. J. Grant and carried 
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high cost of living, but this is becoming more’ and more > 


unanimously. : 


COMMERCE 


U.S. ASSISTANCE FOR JAPANESE 


STEEL INDUSTRY . 


The National Production Authority 
(NPA) has granted prior'ty assistance 
of $25 million to seven steel mills in 
Japan for facilitating the procurement 
of equipment in the United States. 
Similar assistance has already been 
given to the steel industry in Western 
Europe, 


Following intensive studies. during 
- the occupation period, the Japanese 
Government has allocated $44.1 million 


of foreign exchange for the importa-. 


tion of steel making and _ finishing 
equipment during 1951-54; $34.6 mil- 


lion-is for equipment from the United 


States for seven mills, and $9.54 mil- 


lion. for equipment from Europe for 


eight mills. The purchases from the 


_. United States will be paid for in earned. 
dollars. 


Most’ of the orders for the 
equipment have already been placed, 
but deliveries have been restricted thus 
far, pending the granting of assistance 
by the NPA. | 


The new equipment is expected to 


“help the Japanese steel industry to re- 


duce production costs and improve 
quality, thereby permitting Japan to sell 
‘its products on a competitive basis. In 
recent years, the Japanese industry 
has been able to market steel abroad, 
mainly because of ‘the 


Korean war.. 


world-wide | 
shortage of steel prevailing since the 


JAPAN’S MERCHANT FLEET PLANS 


The Japanese Government has de- 
cided to build four more oil tankers, 
totaling 48,000 tons, during the current 
fiscal year, in addition to .the three 
under construction. Of the total of 
5.85. billion yen (US$16.25 million) 
needed for the program, 80 per cent © 
will come from the city banks and the 
remainder from counterpart funds, 

Japan is also planning to strengthen 
its merchant fleet by buying eight used 
foreign vessels under the foreign cur- 
rency budget of about $266 million for 
the second half of the current fiscal 
year. The amount earmarked for this 
purpose is $10 million; three vessels 
will be bought from the dollar area 
for $4 million, three from the sterling 
area for $4 million, and two from the 
open account area for $2 million. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN JAPAN 


(As of July 31, 1952) , 
| 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRACTS 


Kind of industry 
Manufacturing 
Spinning & Weaving .. 


No. of contracts 


Lumber sawing & Woodworking 


Paper & Pulp ....... 


Printing & blishing 


Petroléum 


Rubber, Hides &' Leather 


Glass, Clay & Stone 
Metal . 


e 


S OF JULY 31, 1952 


Kind of industry 


CONCLUDED, BY INDUSTRIES, 


No. of contracts ‘ 


3 Manufacturing (continued) 
6 Transportation equipment ........ 
2 Other machinery _..... 53 
3 . Sub-total for manufacturing 171 
electricity’ & Gas” 3 
9 Amusement & Recreation ...... 2 
10 which contracts with 


American companies 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Process Corp 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
| Koeling Co. 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 
International General * 


Electric Co. 
J. M,. Voithe G.M. 6. H. 


Overseas Consultants Inc. 


. United Engineering & 
Foundry Co, 


TABLE 


FAR EASTERN 


Econdwic REVIEW 


TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRACTS VALIDATED IN 1952. 


Standard Oil Development Co. Re 


TOTAL ACQUISITIONS OF iidoortmed OR PROPRIETARY INTEREST, AS ‘OF JULY 31, 1952 


Total number of shares ........... 
Total amount of investments 


Germany 


Foreign investor Nationality Contracting party - 
Leje & Thurne A.B. . Sweden K.K. Gadelius Shokai 
Frazer Simplex Inc. ...:.........-.. U.S.A, Asahi Glass K.K. 
John E. Greenawart 0.0. Sumitomo Kikai Kogyo K.K. 
France K.K, Tsugami Seisakusho 
Societe Technique pour | ‘a Kyokuto Koven Concrete 
l’utilisation de la Precontrainte Shinko K.K. : 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd. U.S.A, Nippon Sekiyu Seisei KK. 
‘ 
Arthur G. McKee & Co. ........ ae is 
Universal Oil Products Co. .... 
International Catalytic Oil 


Koa Sekiyu K.K, 


Ishikawajima Koeling K.K. 


Tokyo Shibaura Denki K.K, 


- 


Fuji Denki Seizo K.K. 


Kyushu Denryoku K.K. 


Toyo Duro K.K. 


K.K, Nihon Seikosho 


TABLE III 


Nature of 
_Assistance Contract 


of 
Contract 


"Technology relating to apparatus 


_.for recovering fiber. in water 
and for dissolving pulp .... 


Technology relating to the manu- 


facture and installation of 
the Simplex Suspended 
Shadow Wall and Simplex 


Suspended End Wall ........ | 


‘Technology relating to the manu- 


facture of Greenawart 
tering Fans 


Technology relating to the manu- 
facture of high-speed 
machines . 


Technology relating 


stressed concrete 


‘Technology relating to the con- 


struction of oil 

Technology relating to ‘oil refin- 

ing equipment 


relatin 
for the manufacture of high 
. octane gasoline 


Technology relating to oil vei 
“ing -by the ‘liquid catalytic 
cracking process 


Technology to oil 


ing 


construction of oil refining 
plants 


Ing 


to apparatus 


: Technology relating to oil. refin- 


Technology relating to construc- 


tion machinery 


Technology relating to the for- 
_mula for directive antenna 


- Technology relating to various 


kinds of electrical machinery 


Technology relating to the manu- 


facture of Francis Pelton 
Kaplan propellers and tur- 


Technological assistance and 
supervision of construction 
relating to the arch dam 
and spillway in hydroelectric 
development project 


Technology relating to the manu- 


facture of fluorescent lamps 


Technology relating to the de- 
signing and manufacture of 


-cast steel rolls for ee 


machinery ~ 


tO 


15 


10 


Total Acquisitions Of which acquisitions through 
the securities market 


| 

5 

| 
10 

15 

5 

10 | 

4 

3 

10 
a2 = | 


1958. 
TABLE IV _ 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF ACQUISITIONS OF STOCKS IN NATURE OF PARTICIPATION 
| IN MANAGEMENT VALIDATED IN JULY 1952 


No. of 
Foreign Investor Nationality Contracting’party stock © Line of Business acquired invested of Counter- 
: 7 | (Y1 million) (1,000 (Y1,000) capital value 
| | shares) stock ° 
I. J. Langleb mhewies Gal U.S.A. Shimmaru Hatch Manufacture & sale of | 
ad Board K.K. : 5 hatch boards, etc. .. 10 500 10 ‘U.S.$ 
Associated Mitsubishi Sekiyu Petroleum refining and 
ee | troleum products .... 6,000 300,000 50 ba 
Koeling Co. .......... iwi ‘ Ishikawajima Koe- Manufacture & sale of 
chinery ; 50 25,000 25. 
B. F, Goodrich Co. .. ‘. B. F. Goodrich Co. Sale of rubber pro- 
\ of Japan ........ 27 54 27,000 100 
Transporta- Kyowa Hakko Manufacture & sale of 
tion Co., Kogyo K.K, .... 270 chemical products, 
TABLE V TABLE VI 


| 
‘TOTAL ACQUISITIONS OF CLAIMABLE 
ARISING FROM LOANS AS OF JULY 31, 1952 — 


Total number of items 
Total amount of loans ........-........ 


Note: No loans were validated in July 1952. 


PHILIPPINE GCLD DEVELOPMENTS 


Y10, 617,360,000 


The Monetary Board of, the Central 
Bank of the Philippines has temporari- 
ly suspended the Central Bank regula- 
tion requiring all Philippine gold mines 
to sell 25 per cent of their gross pro- 
duction to the Central Bank at the 
official price of 70 pesos (US$35) per 
ounce. This action, among others, was 
sought by gold mining interests as a 
relief from current hardships which are 
preventing them from operating at a 
profit. In spite of this temporary 
suspension. the Atok Big Wedge Min- 
ing Co., the fourth largest gold pro- 
ducer in the Philippines, has. filed a 
petition for authority to cease opera- 
tions owing to exhaustion of its funds 
and inability to pay the minimum wage 
prescribed by law. Meanwhile, the 
Philippine Secretary of Labor rejected 
the mining operators’ request for ad- 
‘ditional relief in the form of a ‘post- 
ponement of the full application of 
the Minimum Wage Law for from three 
to six months. 


THAILAND'S 
PLAN 


The Government of Thailand has ap- 
proved a five-year  industrialization 
plan, to be started in 19538, covering 
32 projects at a cost of 837 million 
baht (US$67 million). It provides for 


ATION 


j the establishment of an ore smelter, | 


tin plate, chlorine, ammonia sulphate. 
soda ash, and wood tar plants, an oil 
mill to/ convert ground and other nuts 
into edible oils, including margarine, 
two new sugar factories, two new 
gunny bag plants, a leather goods 


Note: 


plant, a new weaving plant, and a 
new plant for making rope. 


The Council of Ministers has also 
planned the construction of two fac- 
tories to produce cement for local con- 
sumption; one of them will be operated 


by a private concern, with the Gov- 


ernment: holding 51 per cent of the 
total shares, and the other will be 
operated by the Irrigation Department. 

The Government, in view of its 
partial interest in three shipping firms, 
has agreed to act as a guarantor for 
the firms’ loans from commercial banks 
for the purchase of ships. The value 
of the purchase is estimated ab. 142 


million baht. 


INDONESIAN EXPORTS OF PALM 
PRODUCTS 


Indonesian exports of palm products, 


oil and kernels, amounting to 62.000. 
short tons for the first half of 1952, 


are about 64 per cent higher than ex- 


TOTAL ACQUISITIONS OF BENEFICIARY 
CERTIFICATES VALIDATED IN JULY 1952 
Number of acquisitions 10 
14 Number of units 
Amount of investments 


324 
Y1,620,000 


Acquisitions of beneficiary certificates were 
validated in July 1952 for the first. time. 


- ports in the comparable period of 1951. 


Over three fourths (78.4 per cent) of 
the 1952 exports went to the Nether- 
lands, 19 per cent to the United 
Kingdom, and the rest to West Ger- 
many. Current trade agreements with 


10 European countries and with Japan 


and Australia call for Indonesian ex- 
ports of one or more of its palm pro- 
ducts. Production of these products 
during the first half of this year was 
about 87,000 short tons, or about 34 


per cent more than in the first half of 


1951. \ 

The increase in the volume of ex- 
ports was accompanied by a consider- 
able decline in prices, the monthly 
average export price of palm oil on the 
Djakarta market decreasing from the 
equivalent of $235 per short ton in 
January 1952 to $175 in May and 
June. No improvement is. expected, 
because of the substitution of synthetic 
products for palm oil by soap factories 
and the unfavorable Indonesian export 
duty on palm oil compared with that 
of Malaya and the Belgian Congo. 


INDCNESIAN ESTATE PRODUCTION 


1938 1949 
Rubber 175,078 170.867 
Tea 80,538 27,269 
Coffee 45,479 10,877 
Cinchona bark 10,955 6,513 
Cocoa 1,584 853 
Sugar 1,375,510 223,309 
Palm-oil 226,668 118.777 
Palm-kernels 48.036 29,373 
Hard Fibres 40,769 2,492 


Production | 

1950 1951 1952 1952 

Jan./July July 
$77 319 (218,698 142,337 91,837 
45,281 46,520 ~- 19,693 2,678 
10,600 11,898 1,712 1,116 
5,670 9.114 2.164 219 
866 - 873 265 207 
227,158 426 252 138,984 92,391 
126,476 121.154 61,839 8,956 
30,774 29.961 16,766 2,277 
7,021 16,053 14,075 1,946 


{ 
| 
| 


Monthly average 


1938 1949 
Rubber 14,589 14,239 
Coffee 3,798 906 
Cinchona bark 912 542 
Cocoa 132 71 
Sugar 114,625 18,609 
Palm-oil 18,889 9,898 
Palm-kernels 4,003 2,447 
Hard Fibres 207 


3,397 


TAIWAN ELECTRIC POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Tien Lun Power Plant was 
formally inaugurated in central Taiwan 
on September 21 when the first of its 
three generators was put into opera- 
tion. Each of the generators has a 
capacity of 26,500 kilowatts. With 
the addition of the new generator, the 
total electric power supply in Taiwan 
is now 330,000 kilowatts, ten times 
more than in 1945 and about 80,000 
kilowatts more than the peak during 
the Japanese occupation. The 82-mile 
Tachia River at Taichun provides the 
water power for the plant. 


It was reported that 900,000 work- 
man-days were spent on the first phase 
of construction of the plant. Total 
construction costs to date have exceed- 
ed NT$44.6 million. In addition, equip- 
“ment and supplies purchased from 
abroad with U.S. aid funds allocated 
for the project totaled US$3.2 million. 
The second generator is expected to be 
ready by next spring. The construc- 
tion of the new plant is part of a five- 
year expansion plan launched by the 
Taiwan Power Company in connection 
with Taiwan’s industrialization pro- 
gram. The five-year plan aims to 
double the power supply for industrial 
and household use with an increase 
of 300,750 kilowatts, all from water 
power except for 86,000 kilowatts which 
will be produced by steam. 


FINANCING ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAMMES \ 


A number of suggestions concerning 
the financing of Asian development 
programmes are put forward as a basis 
for discussion in the latest issue of 
the Quarterly Bulletin published by the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. The main 
problem facing the countries in the 
ECAFE region is the need for increas- 
ing the flow of capital, both public and 
private, required for economic develop- 
ment. The author of the article ar- 
rives at the conclusion that there must 


be an enormous increase in the share. 


which the government takes out of the 
national income. To achieve this, it is 
suggested that rates of taxation and 
the system of taxation must be revised. 
This should enable the government to 
- receive a share of some 40 to 50% 
of an increase in the national income. 
Such measures, if successful, should 
bring about a significant rate of econo- 


1950 1951 1952 
| Jan./June 
14,776 18,224 23,722 
2,940 3,876 3,282 
883 991 285 
472 759 360 

72 72 44 
18,929 35,521 23,164 
10,540 10,096 10,306 

2,565 2,496 2,794 
585 1,337 2,345 


mic progress, whereas levels of invest- 
ment existing at present are barely 
adequate to keep the rate of economic 
development in line with the growth 
in population, not to speak of a pos- 
sible raising of the standards of living. 


The article points out that, because 
of the difficulty in levying higher taxes, 
some governments may finance econo- 
mic development by creating new 
money. 
must be exercised that the new money 
employs previously unemployed  re- 
sources and creates additional consumer 
goods, for otherwise inflation would 
ensue. In this connection it is argued 
that “it is not sensiblee to condemn 
all inflation out of hand. It may be 
better to have inflation and a larger 
national output than to have stable 
prices and economic stagnation.” A 
warning is issued that inflationary 
pressure. will play havoc with the 
balance of payments unless imports are 
strictly licensed and steps taken to 


prevent greater home consumption of 


exportable goods. After a certain 
‘period governments may further resort 
to depreciation of currency. 


ASIAN INCOME STATISTICS © 


The latest issue of ECAFE’s Quar- 
terly Bulletin contains a special article 
in which figures of national income 
in a number of Asian countries are 
analysed at considerable length. The 
Koréan war brought about an increase 
in the per capita real income in 1950 
and 1951 in Burma, Ceylon. Japan, 
Malaya, the Philippines and Thailand, 
belying fears that the money gains 
accruing to the individual and cor- 
poratively had been wiped out by price 
increases. The rise appears to have 
been most marked in Ceylon and 
Malaya. In Burma it was combined 
with a partial recovery from earlier 
setbacks caused by civil disturbances. 


While national incomes improved in 
1950 and 1951, in the above mentioned 
countries, only Ceylon, Japan and 
Malaya succeeded in lifting annual in- 
comes in terms of 1948-49 purchasing 
power, above $100 per head of the 
population. compared with $308 for 
the Soviet Union, $482 for France. $679 
for Australia, $773 for the United 
Kingdom and $1,453 the 
United States. The increases in Cey- 
lon and Thailand were the most im- 
pressive in the region, amounting to 
300% and 80% respectively as com- 
pared with pre-war. Despite the stimu- 
lus. of prosperity per capita income in 


the world remains, 


“Over 50% of the. 
ECAFE countries live in areas with 


If this is.done, particular care | 


FAR EASTE 
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real terms still lags below 1938 in 


Burma and Japan. att 
Disparity in national income between 
the Asian countries and the rest of 


population-ef 10 ECAFE countries live 


or below, as against less than 10% in 60 
other countries, including a number of 
under-developed countries in Africa, 
Latin. America and the Middle East. 
population in 19 


per capita income bof $50 or below,. 
as against less than 5% elsewhere. 
Over one third of the population in the 


rest of the world lives in countries with 


a higher per capita real income than 
€eylon, Malaya and Japan, which are 
the highest in the region. Further- 
more, national income in 10 ECAFE 
countries was less than 10% of the 
70-country total, while their combined 


population was nearly 55% of the total.: 


An interesting picture is presented 
by the analysis of expenditure in the 
various countries. Japan shows a pri- 


vate investment boom, mainly devoted 


to construction, with consumption run- 
ning relatively low and danger of re- 
cession when reconstruction 
armament are ended. In Burma and 
Indonesia, net capital formation since 
the war may have been negative, when 
allowance is made for depreciation of 
existing capital. 
an over-ambitious capital formation 
programme, primarily private, has been 
slowed down in the interests of anti- 
inflationary finance, 

Regarding foreign aid and foreign 
investment 


been considerably exaggerated in ihe 
region, while in western Europe .and 
America the importance of grants and 
loans to the ECAFE region has similar- 
ly been ~-over-estimated. Neither in- 
vestment income nor foreign assistance 
has loomed very large in recent years. 


CEYLON’S RUBBER SHIPMENTS 


For the first ten months of this year 
Ceylon’s total rubber shipments. were 
valued at Rs 308 million as compared 
with Rs 492 m. for the same period in 
1951, a drop of Rs 184 m. 

_ Rubber exports to China in the 10 
months amounted to 46,320,191 Ibs 


valued at Rs 93,251,059, making China 


the first on the list. The United 
Kingdom took second place with ship- 
ments of 26,669,809 lbs valued at 
Rs 54,123,119, a decline of Rs 76 mil- 
lion as against 52,877,523 lbs at 
Rs 130,348,577 for Jan.-Oct. 1951. 
The United States came third with 
31,979,385 lbs valued at Rs 53,548,046 
compared with 39,451,223 lbs at Rs 
96,991,580 for last year (Jan.-Oct.).. 


SINO-SOVIET AIRLINE 


The Sino-Soviet Airline which 
established under a treaty signed in 
March 1950 between the People’s Re- 


‘public -of China and Soviet Russia, 
operates routine flights between Chiiia 
and Russia with Peking as the centre. 


income, the size of pay- 
ments made out under this title has. 


Over 90% of the. 


in areas with per capita income of $100. 


and re- 


In the Philippines, 


| 
= 
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i ukden.and Harbin; Peking- | 

‘and | Bar THE HONG KONG: JOCKEY CLUB 

Khoto (capital of Peking- SEVENTH RACE MEETING 1952/53 

Alma, Ata via. anchow and 


Thursday, Ist and Saturday, 3rd January, 1953 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


‘On the 1st Day the First Bell will be rung at 11. 30 a.m, and the First — 
Race will be run at 12.00 NOON. . 
On the 2nd Day the First Bell will be rung at 1. 30. ym, gn the First | 
Race will be run at’ 2.00 p.m, 


| 

| 

"Tihwa. 
| 

| 

There are 10 races on the Ist Day and 8 races on the ond Dei (18 in all), | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


According to. an ‘official’ progréss . 
port of the airline, air, .survey of 
forests in. N orth “Manchuria. was under- 
taken in July 1951 by the Peking Govt. 
with the help. of the airline; and i 
August of the same year. eking. apne 
‘Manchuria .were to keep. in; 
jtouch by the. use. of the planes» “when 
the Peking-Mukden ‘Rajlway, was. 
dated by. flood. | 

For use by the airline. nineteen air- 


| 
| 
! Through Tickets (18 Races—$36. 00) also tickets at $2.00 each for the 
| 
| 
dye 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pecial Cash Sweep on the “Pearce Memorial Cup Sweep” scheduled to be 
“run on 24th January. 1953, may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the 
Club at Queen’s Building, | Ground Floor, Chater Road. 


Through Tickets reserved for this ‘meeting but. not paid for by 10.00 
- a.m, on Wednesday, 31st December, will be sold and the reservation cancelled 
future meetings. 


: HONCKONG EXCHANGE & ‘GOLD THERE WILL BE NO SPECIAL CASH SWEEP ON THE LAST RACE. 


MARKETS» 


| 

| 

| 

| To avoid congestion atethe Cash Sweep Office at Queen’ S Building, non-members 
} “are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 

D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 382 Nathan Road, 
| 
| 
| 


Report: for the’ ‘nk December TOTALISATOR 


15-20 attention ‘of Totalisator Investors is ‘drawn to the rules :-— 

Gold. Dividends will be paid on the .winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 

when the ‘ALL CLEAR” is.given. The “ALL CLEAR”’ signal will be indicated by a white 

Low. light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 

Date  .945 .945 Macao AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL: HAS 
15th Dec. 280% 279%; 


Totalisator Tickets | should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
, . Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. © 
7 Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 


* « Out Counters as°no claim fer short payment of. ,the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters.’ 


16th Dec.. 280% 279% 
17th Dec. 281 27918 
18th Dec.. 279% 278% © Low. 289. 
19th Dec. 280% 278%. 
20th Dec. 281 279% High 


| 

| 

The market was quiet and prices | 
little changed. Cross. rates worked {> 

| 

| 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be erivantell for payment at the i 
.. . Raee Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
'\" ‘after the time*for which'the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run 
. . . In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refynds made unless a ticket, is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. i 
MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 


Members and: guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 


higher on better World prices but lower 

U.S.$ exchanges set off the rises. - Poli- 

tical and war news favored the {ises, 

but these were of not much importance. 

The Philippine govt, discontinued. the 

forced purchase of 25% of goid newly 

mined at the official price of 70 Pesos | 

per fine ounce, and thus the ‘mining {- 

companies will have more to dispose | 

in the open market. Speculaters 

seemed to pay not much attention to | 

this. The local Exchange’s earning | 

during the July-December period was | 

poor and the dividend was fixed at $100 | 

per member instead of $2,000 last year. | 

Merag of seats dropped to $15, 000 per | 
sea 

Interest favored sellers and amounted 

to $1.54 per 10 taels of .945 fine. - 

Tradings totalled 149,400 taels or | 

averaged 24,900 taels daily. Positions | 

taken figured at 98.700 taels. Specu- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| ..wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

} ~ . NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

_ Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 

. and gentiemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 

| Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 

!- tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 

) gonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 

| visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

} Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 

be on sale at the Race Course. 

| The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 

} 10.00 a.m. on the ist Day and at 11.00 a.m, the 2nd Day. The Secretary’s 

Office will close at 10.00 a.m. the 1st Day and at 11.45 a.m. the 2nd Day. 

+ The Treasurers’ Compradore Office is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground 

q Floor, Chater Road, and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. - 
) ~ “A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 

) they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

| 

| 

| 

| 


: NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S. PREMISES DURING THE 
MEETING. | 


~PUBLIC ENCLOSURE . 
-. The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3. 00 per das 
including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 
Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 
requisite fee of $3. 00 in order to gain re-admission. 
BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 


lators were of. differing ‘opinions, } 
Swatow group being bearish and Can- — 
tonese bullish. 
Cash Sales amounted to 30,540 ae 
of which 6,540 taels listed and 24,000 
taels arranged. Imports were mainly 
from Macao and totalled 24,500 taels. 
Exports figured at 19,400 taels, of 
which 9,500 taels shipped to Indonesia, 
4,200 taels to Japan and Korea, 2,500 
taels to Taiwan, and 3,200 taels to 
Singapore. Differences paid for local 
and Macao .99 fine bars were $14.20—: 
. 14.00 and 12.90—12.60 respectively per, 
‘tael of .945 fine, 
in. “the . market: 
“were US$40 25—40.03 per fine ounce. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 
MBALS AND pew pag WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


| 

2 Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
| requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
y onthe passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 
} . closure. except for. passing through on their duties and must remain in their | 
employers’ stands. 

# Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
# adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- - 
he quested to ensure that their servants make‘use only of the Public Betting | 
,Contracts of 27,200 fine ounce re con- 5 Hall. Military Police Won is be posted at | various points in the enclosure to 
secluded at 40.05——40.00 C.F. "Maca “ensure that: this regula on is ‘to: "By Order, 


| 
| 
| 
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7 : he World trend, rates ma ssn fs Market was quite active but rates 
ae U wan and Japan which were mostly in 
. Date High T. Low Notes High Notes Lie | notes. Hedgers: bought’ notes te sell 
15th Dec. 610% 609% 6083, 608% High  T.T. and thus profited by the difference. 
16th Dec. - 610% 608 607% ‘605%: The trend of the market was uncertain 
47th Dec. . 609% 607% 606%. . 604%... with an easy undertone. 
18th Dec.. 607% 606% 605 603% — — 603% : In the~ T.T: sector, Bangkok and 
19th Dec. 607% 606% 605%- . 603% » Philippine merchants and hedgers. sold, 
20th Dec. 608% 607 606% 604% _. while gold, importers bought. In the 
Potal Tradings TT US$1,965,000, Cash 000: "Yor rward US85% notes market, heavy arrivals from Japan. 


| and Taiwan, ‘and.\also- proceeds of gold 
| Silver terest to favor sellers and amounted 
Bar pertael $coinpercoin 20ccoinsper to $5.99 per US$1,000. Positions 


: 5 coins taken figured at US$5% millions. In 
High 3.83 the D.D. market, more oversea Chinese 
Total Tradings 2,000 taels 500 coins 6, 000 coins covery of sterling proceeds, and 
Market was extremely quiet. ee is. no. particular big purchase to set off 
| ears : Fat Eastern TT and DD | imports of US notes from Japan. 
per HK$100 Peso US$ Japan per 100 per HKS10 pt iio 
High .. $53.65 $2.075 $84.5 $27.4. 
Total Tradings ...M$ 195, 000 Pesos 120, 000° 000 Y95 Piactres Bahts™ 
Market was quiet. | millions 
Bank Notes Market indian Paki 
| ta 
| Stg.. Aust. N.Z.£& §. African £. rupee Malayan $ 
| | Piastre Baht I iah 
Canadian$ = Peso Macao Pataca Yenper100 peri100 per 100 
6.17 1.54 11.65. 33.70 28.00 
Low 6.15 2.06 98 11.55 | 
per million Remittance Remittancé Remittance Remittan E h , 
PB Notes’ Canton Amoy US$ Amoy PB Shai. Gold ange Exchange 
Low 200 182 860 840 
Total Tradings PB$ 50 millions PB$ 120 millions PBS 100 millions Nominal PB$ 200 millions Nominal | Nominal | 
- Taiwan Exchanges | others. Some Chinese banks, register- 
per 1000 Remittance Exchange ed in China and whose management 
Taiwan Notes Gold US$ is under the control of the head office 
O57 265 107° in Shanghai or Peking, may soon also 
959 265 307°. close down their offices in the Coiony. 
Total Tradings ‘Taiwan $300, 000 Taiwan $2% millions Nominal Nominal. The Peking authorities wish to stream- 


line the banking ‘system..and for that 
reason they may away with the 
large number . of . commercial banks 
which have survived from the old days 
into the ‘New Democracy’ era. Thus 
Hongkong will soon see some bankiug 
premises ‘on the market’, ' | 


/ 


Hongkong Money Market The number of banks in Hongkong 

Tightness was felt as the Holiday MY. undergo some reduction in 1953. 
season approached. Banks were gen-_ ‘Native banks are on the whole not 
erally withholding -credit facilities. doing very well and a few may con- 
Builders and estate companies were sider closing down or merging with 
especially in need of cash. The build- 


ing boom continues and houses are HONG KONG CLEARING HOUSE 3 
rising all over the Colony. Merchants July, 1952 ~~ August, 1952 September, 1952 October, 1952 
due to the recession were often hard i 3 | $ . 
pressed for cash and had to resort 1,214,745,174.18 1,152,429,610.43 1,275,974,237 .02 1,155,957,156.66 
to private money lenders. Commercial . BANK NOTES IN CIRCULATION 

credit loans were charged at 2—3% per Banks Ses . October 
month. For many traders such rate of . $ 
ed unchange the average rate bein e a a of India, Australia »010, 

1 to per month the falling Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 8,917,225 


Published ia edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The ma Eastern Economic Review ; 
Ltd., at 822, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. i. 
The ‘Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly in Hongkong the ‘Graphic Press" | 
Ltd. | 

Annual rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6. 0. 0 - or 6.- 
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* 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG | (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of 


EXECUTORS 

“TRUSTEES 
AND THE 
FAR EAST 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
‘HONG KONG 


% ft defe ndable 
INDONESIA 


on luxurious PAL DC-6and 
Garuda CONVAIR-LINER 
Enjoy’ the’ speed, comfort and dependability of 


modern DC-6 and Convair Liner air travel from 
Hong Kong to Djakarta via Manila. 


* PAL DC-6: HONGKONG- MANILA. 


* Garuda Indonesian Airways Convair Liner: 


MANILA-DJAKARTA 


One ticket, one reservation all the way. Average 
flight time only 11 hours. Convenient 3-day or 
a, stopovers in Manila. | 


PA 


PENINSULA HOTEL HONG KONG 


* KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) LTD. 

x HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING | 

4 HONG KONG. 

Cable-address; _JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN. Telephones: 21817, 27456, 27477 

: IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUF ACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 

Hongkong Industrial Products ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
Cotton: Cotton Yarn | Cotton knitted goods _sIndonesia 

| Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 
Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks 

¥ Window & Thickglass Torches United Kingdom 

te Textiles The Netherlands 

x Paper ak : United States of America 

x Sundries China Produce Australia 


Bee. | * 
ULL 
y | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
: 
at 
| 
: ; See your travel Agen 
| 
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== = WA = = == mas) 


“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 

Use the one-airline all the way. 


= TWA = TWA 


T 


SOUTH AFRICA 
and 7 
SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


TWA => TWA 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


= ONE SS ON SS BSS UM 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and | 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To Orient’s. Own 


West African Destinations 


: 


= WA == TWA == TWA = TWA == == 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES | 
J | 

| 

| 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Reguiar Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 


by 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


-C.A.T. cargo, char- 
ter and passenger 
flights cover the 

‘Far East and link 
‘with all major air- 
lines throughout 
Particulars gladly supplied by the world. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S 208 


ARCADE (ICG MOUSE ST.) HOUSE 
King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. PHONE 58756 PHONE 3/268 PHONE 20057 


| 
= 
Se 
eer ee ‘ 
— 
Civil Air Transport 
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Y 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
 & COL 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


COMPANY 
LTD. 


| HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


| 
Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 1 
Insurance Agents, Machinery § and | 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration | 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 1 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers | 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and } 


Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 
| The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
HEAD OFFICE: 


Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: The Prince Line Limited 

| The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
TOKYO NEW YORK Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

| : The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON® Assurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


: The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


| 
NAGOYA COLOMBO ) 
| 


— 


8 
| 
| CORPORATION. LIMITED. 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated. in India. 


| 
Authorized Capital: ... HK$ 96,386,000.- 
AL AERS LIN E Pa‘d-up Capital: "AR$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: ...... HA§ 8,132,000.- 
_ Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ..... HK$ 24,096,000.- ; 
| BRANCHES 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC, 
NEW YORK . Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To Agra. Gauhati Delhi ) 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
PHI LADELPHIA Allahbad | Gwalior Poona | | 
[Alwar “Howrah Rajkot * 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Amritsar Raniganj 
PANAMA | Asansol!) Jaipur... Secunderabad 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... Jan. 2 Bangalore City Jalpaiguri: Shillong 
M/S OLGA MAERSK”... .... .... Jan, 18 
| B Simla 4 
. Banaras. Jodhpur Surat 
| Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bhavnagar ~ Kanpur. 4s Ujjain 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bombay 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 'k tha ¥ 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Pay Offices: 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Calcutta Lucknow Bhil 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Macira*:..,  Bhind 
M/S HULDA MAERSK .... Dec. 31 Dehra Dun Moga 2 
M/S TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Feb, 4 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... (Feb, 15 } 
§ 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India FRENCH INDIA 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik | | 
Papan, via Manila Akyab Mandalay." 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... Jen 17 
M/S HERTA MAERSK Jan, 29 FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service for, foreign 
Please apply to: | ta Banking and Exchange all over the wold in 
JE & ~ Co-operation ‘with first. class. Bankers. 
‘heehee! | 4 Queen's Road Central D. P. SARIN. 
Pedder Building. - 1 Tel: 36066-9. | Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 


| 
| 


